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ERE is the greatest game shoe 

ever developed. Not only is it 
extra light — you will be amazed at 
the lightness of this featherweight 
shoe — but it gives more support 
to the foot than has ever been ob- 
tainable in a game shoe before. 
This shoe has been thoroughly tested 
under actual game conditions by 
many of the leading Universities in 
the country. It is unconditionally 
guaranteed against seam rips. In 
fact, it gives you all the rugged dura- 
bility of lockstitch and welt shoes — 
at the same time surpassing the 
lightness of the lightest turn shoe. 
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cleanliness as surgical dressings 


T OP-NOTCH coaches and trainers 
recognize the importance of scien- 
tific protection — those extra precau- 
tions which can often spell the differ- 
ence between ability to withstand 
gruelling punishment, and liability to 
quick injury and disablement. 


These leaders, therefore, thor- 
oughly investigate all athletic and first 
aid equipment. They want to know if 
the materials are of the finest long- 
lasting quality—if the construction 
conforms to correct anatomical prin- 


Bike Trainers Tape 
comes in a variety of 
convenient widths from 
4 in. to 12 in. Ideal for 
all types of taping and 
strapping. Adheres in- 
stantly in every kind of 
weather. 
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ciples—if the manufacture is under 
completely sanitary conditions. 

That’s why they so overwhelm- 
ingly favor BIKE WEB products. 
They know that every BIKE WEB 
product is made from the highest 
grade materials, under the same con- 
ditions of cleanliness as the finest 
surgical dressings—that it is ana- 
tomically correct, for safety as well 
as comfort—that the most painstak- 
ing workmanship and careful con- 
struction is guaranteed. 


BIKE Zine Oxide 
TRAINERS TAPE 


1. Made of highest grade ma- 
terials, under conditions of 
the most careful cleanliness. 


Adheres instantly in every 
kind of weather, and con- 
tinues to adhere indefinitely. 


Superior “fixity”—no creep- 
ing or slipping within ad- 
hesive. 


Lasts longer, without dete- 
riorating or fraying. 


Minimum of skin irritation. 


Correctly wound, with just 
the proper tension. 


Cut in a variety of widths 
from 14 in, to 12 in. 


Bike Waterproof Trainers 
Tape also available where 
waterproof feature is desired. 


a 
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BIKE WEB SUPPORTER 


1. Made of only the finest materials. 
Woven under constant scientific 
supervision in our own plants. 


2. Produced under the same condi- 
tions of cleanliness as the finest 
surgical dressings. 


3. Warranted to stand up—never 
frays or loses elasticity. 


4. Anatomically correct construction. 


5S. Proof of superiority—worn by 2 
out of every 3 athletes throughout 
the country.* 


* Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear BIKE. 








RENT an all-electric 


SCOREMASTER 





@ The all-electric “Scoremaster” records the half or 
the quarter, the score, and the elapsed time in fig- 
ures large enough to be seen across any gym. Easy 
to install as an electric clock. Factory guarantees 
that it will work continuously to your complete satis- 
faction. Remote control is positive and simple to 
handle. The “Scoremaster” is not for sale—it is not 
offered on the “installment plan”— it is rented to 
your school for only $10.00 a year, with no obliga- 
tion other than ordinary care. Write today for com- 
plete information. 

Du CRAFT S INCORPORATED, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


+ DuCraft s Incorporated, All § 
; Huntingburg, Indiana ; 
: Please send us full information regarding your offer : 
* — to install an all-electric “Scoremaster” in our school for : 
' ¢@ yearly rental of only $10.00. . 
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DO THOUSANDS OF 

WHY COACHES IN SMALL 

: AND LARGE SCHOOLS 
Insist upon Nelson Combed Yarn Socks? 


There’s not ONE, but a DOZEN sound reasons why thinking coaches specify 
Nelson’s famous Athletic Socks. Some coaches swear by their long wearing qualities. 
They point to the fact that Nelson Socks are made from selected combed yarn, 
knit-to-size, pre-shrunk, and stand up under repeated hard washings. Other 
coaches emphasize the built-in comfort — the exclusive Nelson ‘“‘cushionized”’ 
finish and seamless construction. And still others tell us about the reduction of 
foot infection dangers, as Nelson Socks can be boiled—really sterilized—without 
shrinking or lessening their soft comfort. All agree that no matter whether you are 
looking for economy, hard wear, comfort, or freedom from foot infection, Nelson 
**Cushionized’’ Socks—made by the makers of original ‘‘Rockford’’ socks—are 


the inexpensive, effective answer! 


4ee Von’t take our word for it! Write today on your school letterhead—give 
us your foot size—let us send you a free sample pair of these famous socks. Give 
them any test you choose—feel them, stretch them, wear them, boil them! Once 
tried, we know you’ll join the legion of alert American coaches who year after 





year insist upon Nelson Socks. 












NELSON 


COMBED YARN COTTON 
ATHLETIC SOCKS 


* STRONG 
RIB TOP 


* SOFT, PRE-SHRUNK 
@Uh 511), 19449 @O)41:1 48) 
YARN THROUGHOUT 





* SEAMLESS 
CONSTRUCTION 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NELSON KNITTING 
COMPANY, ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS 


ORDER THROUGH 

YOUR FAVORITE 

ATHLETIC DIS5- 
TRIBUTOR 
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cetball Sho as With 
E FOUNDATION” me 


Registered trade-mark and made under U. S. 
Patent 1,938,127 and others. 
canvas shoes by this label inside the shoe. 
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THE CONFERENCE —A 
popular priced shoe. Peg- 
top, reinforced extra qual- 
ity canvas upper; padded 
tongue, sponge cushion 
heel, ““Posture Foundation,” 
positive-traction molded 
sole. 






















THE DRIBBLER — An eco- 
nomically priced shoe. 
Good quality canvas 
upper, sponge cushion 
heel, “Posture Foun- 
dation,” positive- 
traction molded 
sole. 


THE HOOPSTER—A mod- 
erate priced shoe. Peg-top 
reinforced, long wearing 
canvas upper. Special non- 
chafing tongue construc- 
tion. Sponge cushion 
heel, “Posture Foun- 
dation,” buff color 
. positive-traction 
molded sole. 


New Addition to the Hood Athletic Line: 
A SIX-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE, 


Sturdy canvas uppers, molded cleat sole, hard toe. 
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| gh minutes to play! Score, 32 to 32! That’s when you'll be thankful 
your team has basketball shoes with ‘“‘Posture Foundation.” This 
special feature helps players maintain top speed and top power through- 
out the game. For “Posture Foundation” helps prevent that tired feeling 
in legs. Keeps the feet in normal position. Avoids the necessity of taping 
arches. And actually safeguards against flat feet! 

There are many other valuable features in Hood Athletic Footwear. 
They are light in weight and flexible, yet built for hard play. Perfect fitc— 
to reduce the danger of chafing and blistering. Sponge cushion heel to 
guard against heel bruises. Outsoles with extra-sure floor grip to provide 
faster, safer footwork. Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


-H0eeb— 
ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Athletic Footwear Dept. A.J.1, Watertown, Mass. 
copies of the 1938-39 Basketball Hints for my squad. | 
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‘it pays to play ”’ 











Give your men the advantage and confidence that 
comes only when correctly built protective equipment 
is used. They can block, charge, tackle harder, know- 
ing they are equipped for hard, fast play. Check 
Rawlings before you buy, it's built to stand the gaff 
and really Protect. That's why it enjoys widespread 
heavy demand. It repeats again and again! 


See Your Rawlings Dealer 


Catalog on request showing complete equipment for collegiate 
varsity to six-man teams. Drop us a card today. 







ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Snow Covers the Field in the 1937 Notre Dame-Navy Game 
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The Notre Dame System 
in High School 


HIS article is an attempt to refute 
statements that the Notre Dame 
system is too complicated to teach 

to high school boys. 

A few years ago, I was informed at a 
coaching school that it was impossible to 
teach the system successfully in high 
school, because boys of that age could not 
learn to execute the shift properly and 
could not master the timing and individ- 
ual blocking assignments, so necessary in 
this system. 

I have been teaching the system for 
the past ten years. Last year I installed 
it in a school that had been using the un- 
balanced line with single and double wing- 
back formations. At the end of six weeks, 
the team was shifting as well as any team 
I had ever coached. My experience has 
proved to me that high school boys learn 
the shift quickly. It appeals to their sense 
of rhythm and they like it. 

The best time to teach the shift, funda- 
mentals of timing and blocking assign- 
ments is in spring practice. Our spring 
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By Raleigh Holt 
High School, Trinidad, Colorado 


practice is limited to three weeks by the 
state athletic board of control. In this 
limited time, however, much may be ac- 
complished by group work. 


Group Work 
for Teaching Fundamentals 


The squad is divided into small groups 
and an assistant coach is assigned to each 
group. The centers work together and 
spend 60 per cent of their time on pass- 
ing; 10 per cent on pass defense; 10 per 
cent on line defense; 20 per cent on of- 
fensive blocking and charging. The guards 
spend 50 per cent of their time on pulling 
out of the line and blocking; 20 per cent 
on offensive line blocking and charging; 
20 per cent on line defensive play; 10 
per cent on blocking for pass and punt. 
The tackles spend 60 per cent of their 
time on defense against an end and wing- 
back; 25 per cent of their time on offensive 
blocking and charging; 15 per cent on 
blocking for pass and punt. The backs 


spend 60 per cent of their time on run- 
ning interference and blocking; 40 per cent 
on pass defense. The punters spend 60 
per cent of their time in work on punt- 
ing against opposition, and the remainder 
of the time on running interference and 
pass defense. The safety spends 60 per 
cent of the time on catching punts, and 
40 per cent of the time on running inter- 
ference, on blocking and on pass defense. 
The ends spend 60 per cent of their time 
on boxing the defensive tackle; 20 per 
cent on defense against backfield inter- 
ference; 10 per cent down under punts; 
10 per cent on offensive line charge. 

The reader will notice that a great 
amount of time is set aside for blocking, 
tackling, speed work, deception, and tim- 
ing in plays. The Notre Dame system 
stresses these fundamentals. What good 
system doesn’t? The system further 
stresses a need for fairly large-sized ends 
who are fast and capable of carrying out 
their blocking assignments. It has been 
my experience that the ends can be 
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taught how to block the defensive tackle 
alone. I realize that this statement will 
be challenged, but I will attempt to ex- 
plain the method that we use later on in 
the article. The system calls for guards 
who are fast and good blockers. Their 
principal duty is offensive blocking, and 
they must be as fast as the backs, or even 
faster in order to get out ahead of the 
ball-carrier. The best blockers on the 
team should be the fullback and quarter- 
back. 

The reader will notice that much time 
is allotted to the ends in their work on of- 
fense against the defensive tackles. This 
is because of their individual assignments. 
Considerable time also is spent in their 
work on the shift as this is a great help 
to them in carrying out their blocking 
assignments. One important factor in the 
success of the system is the ability of these 
ends to handle their offensive duties. If 
they have been taught properly, and are 
able to carry out their assignments suc- 
cessfully, then it will be possible to place 
one more interferer into the offense, there- 
by increasing the chances of success of the 
play. This will enable five blockers to get 
out ahead of the ball-carrier in many 
plays. Many other systems put two of- 
fensive blockers on the defensive tackle. 

A typical Notre Dame play will illus- 
trate the assignments just mentioned. 

The right end blocks the defensive left 
tackle. The right tackle blocks the de- 
fensive left guard. The right guard pulls 
out and blocks the backer-up. The center 
blocks the right backer-up. The left guard 
blocks the defensive right guard. The left 
tackle blocks the safety. The left end 
blocks the defensive right half. Back 2 
blocks the defensive left end out. Back 1 
blocks the defensive left half. Back 4 leads 
the interference. Back 3 takes a step or 
two forward, then swings out around and 
behind 4. The first two steps of the ball- 
carrier help to set up the defensive left 
tackle and end for the blocking of the 
offensive team. 

A great amount of time is spent in teach- 
ing the ends four offensive blocks, the 
shoulder block, the side-step and shoulder 
block, the cross-over side-step and shoul- 
der block, and the pivot block. These are 
the blocks that the ends are called upon 











to execute in most games. The stance is 


important. 
The Shoulder Charge 


We teach the three-point stance for of- 
fense. The outside foot is slightly back of 
the other foot. The hand, on the same 
side of the body as the outside foot, is 
placed on the ground with not too much 
weight on it. The other hand is on the 
knee of the other leg: The feet are well 
spread. The head is up. The back is 
straight. The eyes are on the spot, half- 
way between the opponent’s knee and hip, 
where the offensive player intends to hit 
in his charge. The tail is down low. This 





} Fae! year there appeared in this 
publication an interesting article 
which set forth reasons why the Notre 
Dame systems was not practicable for 
high school teams. The article created 
just what the editor had hoped the 
publication might accomplish—a desire 
on the part of coaches to present their 
views when they differ from those of 
other coaches. Raleigh Holt, who has 
successfully taught the Notre Dame 
system to high school boys for ten 
years, explains in this article his method 
of intruction and expresses a belief 
that high school boys may be taught 
the system and like to play it. 























A Typical Notre Dame Play 
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charge is used when the defensive tackle 
lines up slightly inside the offensive end. 


The Side-Step Shoulder Charge 


The right end finishes his shift with his 
right foot slightly back of the left, and 
his right hand is on the ground. His first 
step will be with the right foot to the 
right along the line of scrimmage. The 
next step is with the left foot and is 
slightly forward. At the same time con- 
tact is made with the left shoulder about 
midway between the right knee and hip 
of the defensive tackle. As the first step is 
taken, the head and shoulders are ducked 
in order to avoid the hands of the tackle, 
and the arms are brought up to the chest 
to provide a greater blocking surface. The 
palms of the hands face down toward the 
ground. One hand clasps the wrist of the 
other arm. As soon as contact is made, 
the blocker takes shoré, choppy steps, al- 
ways keeping his head and eyes up, and 
his tail down. If the blocker is forced to 
place his hands on the ground by the op- 
ponent’s charge he will then keep his hips 
high in contact with the upper portion of 
his opponent’s legs, and keep his body be- 
tween the defensive player and the ball- 
carrier. The technique of the blocking 
will be made easier if the end shifts out 
a half step after the shift of the other 
members of the team has been completed, 
and he has remained stationary for two 
seconds. This extra shift by one man on 
the end of the line of scrimmage is per- 
mitted by the rules committee. I am in- 
clined to believe that many coaches are 
not taking advantage of this. 


The Cross-Over, Side-Step 
Shoulder Charge 


Many times the defensive tackle is over- 
shifting, and playing wider than usual in 
order to stop the attack between himself 
and his team mate, the defensive end. 
When this situation occurs, the offensive 
end is required to execute a harder block. 
In this case, the end will take his first 
step with his left foot which is brought 
over in front of the right foot. The next 
step is a side-step with the right foot to 
the right parallel with the line of scrim- 
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Before the Shift 


Shift to the Left 


Shift to the Right 
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The Huddle 


mage. 


After this step, contact is made 
with the left shoulder, and the procedure 
from then on is exactly the same as in the 
side-step and shoulder charge. If the 
tackle is too wide to make practical con- 
tact in the manner mentioned above, then 
the wise thing for the end to do is to drive 
the tackle on out and have the play come 
back inside the tackle. Some coaches 
teach their ends to hop to the right on 
both feet and then charge the tackle. We 
have experimented with this but have 
found that it is not so satisfactory as the 
other method. 


The Pivot Block 


Another method of blocking the tackle 
when he is playing outside the offensive 
end’s outside shoulder is the pivot block. 
In this block the end pivots on his right 
foot and drives his hips into the mid-sec- 
tion of the defensive tackle’s body. His 
hands will be on the ground and he main- 
tains contact by crawling in front of the 
tackle and keeping his hips high. This 
block is often used on a short punt forma- 
tion when the defensive tackle plays inside 
the offensive end. 


The Shift 


There are two methods of working the 
shift as regards the number of steps, the 
two-count and the three-count. We have 
found by experimenting that the latter 
is the more practicable for high school 
boys. The shift is made to the left, or 
to the right. The signal is given in the 
huddle. The rhythm and the timing of 
the shift are learned more quickly, if the 
backs, ends, and center count aloud in 
their practice. During signal drill and 
dummy scrimmage it is also well for the 
entire team to count aloud. We have the 
boys count in this manner in the first two 
or three practice games. To start the 
shift the quarterback gives the signal such 
as “hike.” 

The rhythm of the shift must be 
changed frequently during the game or 
the defense will soon have a great advan- 
tage. This may be done by shifting in a 
slower count, in a faster count, not shift- 
ing at all, or by shifting twice before the 
ball is passed. A good quarterback can 
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“T” Formation 





After the Ball Is Snapped Play Goes Inside 
or Outside End 





HE blocks referred to in_ this 

article have been illustrated in re- 
cent issues of this publication and 
hence are not repeated at this time. 
“The Importance of Good Blocking” 
by Noble Kizer (November, 1936), 
“Coaching End Play” by Ben Connor 
(November, 1936), and “The Play of 
the Guard” by Ben Connor (Novem- 
ber, 1935) may be re-read to good ad- 
vantage in connection with this article. 
To those who do not have access to 
the issues, this announcement will be 
of interest. The thirty-six illustrations 
in the articles referred to are available 
in reprint form for bulletin-board use 
and will be furnished, without cost, 
upon request to subscribers of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 





keep the defense guessing by a judicial use 
of the shift in this matter. Too many 
shifting teams get into a rut during the 
game and never change their rhythm. The 
result is that the offensive player is slowc«| 
down. 

It is necessary that the boys keep “on 
their toes” while executing the shift, and 
move their arms in cadence with their 
feet. Before the shift is started, the backs 
stand in a crouched manner with their 
hands on their knees and their eyes on the 
ground, with the possible exception of the 
quarterback, who is down under the cen- 
ter and may have his hands extended as 
though to receive the ball on every play 
before shifting. The ends stand in the 
same manner as the backs. When the 
shift has been completed, the four backs 






Position After the Shift 





are standing in a crouched position with 
their hands on their knees. The ends are 
down on the line of scrimmage in a three- 
point stance. 

After coming out of the huddle the team 
lines up in the old regular “T” formation 
in the backfield, with the line balanced and 
the ends split away one foot from their 
tackles, as shown in the accompanying dia- 
grams and illustrations. The fullback is 
not on a line with the other two backs, but 
is one foot farther back. The reason for 
this is that he may have a better slant 
when carrying the ball on spinners. All 
the men who are shifting use the cross- 
over with their first step. They land in 
position on the third count, and remain 
there for two seconds before the ball is 
passed. It is wise for the men to count to 
themselves. 

Before the shift the right aud left half- 
backs are about an arm’s length from the 
fullback. When the shift has been com- 
pleted the fullback is about four and a 
half yards back. The wing-back 1s dt- 
rectly behind the end. Several plays may 
be run from the “T” formation in order to 
change the rhythm of the charge. 

In the right shift, the first step of the 
right halfback is a cross-over with the left 
foot. The second step, a fairly long one, 
is taken with the right foot forward at a 
45-degree angle. At the third count the 
back lands on both feet directly behind 
the right end, with his hands on his knees. 

The fullback takes his first step, a 
cross-over with the left foot. The second 
step, a short one, is taken with the right 
foot to the right. On the third count he 
lands on both feet with his hands on his 
knees, directly behind the space between 
the right guard and right tackle. 

The left halfback takes his first step, a 
cross-over with the left foot. The second 
step, a short one, is taken with the right 
foot to the right. On the third count he 
lands on both feet. with his hands on his 
knees directly behind the center, or 
slightly to the left of center. 

The quarterback takes his first step 
back and a little to the right with the 
right foot. The second step, a cross-over 
and very short, is with the left foot. On 
the third count he lands on both feet with 

(Continued on page 46) 





Kurt W. Lenser 


The Spread Formation 
By Kurt W. Lenser 


High School, Stratton, Nebraska 


with spectacular passes, long broken 

field runs, and touchdowns. Any- 
thing can happen in a six-man game. 
Often there is more drama packed into 
two or three minutes of such a contest 
than in an eleven-man tussle. 

Two southwest Nebraska schools, Pali- 
sade and Hamlet, played a game during 
the 1937 season which illustrates well the 
abbreviated pigskin game. Palisade boasted 
a 25-7 lead with seven minutes remaining 
in the final quarter. Hamlet, playing in- 
spired ball, with the aid of several breaks, 
scored three touchdowns before the timer’s 
pistol ended the game, and eked out a 
26-25 victory. 


S nit football is a game of thrills 


The six-man coach must use originality 
in his choice of offensive formations and 
plays. There are no set rules of attack. 
He must work out his own system to fit 
the boys on his squad. 

The spread formation, if alternated 
with a compact formation such as the 
punt, the Y, or the single-wing formation, 
may be used to good advantage. 

It lends itself well to a passing attack. 
If the attacking team possesses a fast back 
or lineman, there is more opportunity for 
him to get into the open to receive a pos- 
sible touchdown pass than there is in a 
compact formation. The defense will be 
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Six-Man Football 


| Fe sd year the subject of six-man football was rather completely covered in 
the following articles in this publication. Judson Timm of Pennsylvania 
Military College explained how he had adapted the game to his football squad 
as a means of teaching players the eleven-man game. Brantford Benton of 
Washington, New Jersey, High School presented the value of the game both as 
a developer of material for varsities of the larger high schools and as an ex- 
cellent fall sport for the smaller high schools. A. W. Larson in a series of 
three articles described the introduction of the game, discussed defenses in six- 
man football and outlined three plans for conducting tournaments. 

The authors of the two articles on offense published in this issue are students 
of the game and are contributing much to its further development. Kurt W. 
Lenser, a graduate of the University of Nebraska has coached the six-man game 
for four years, winning his league championship with eight consecutive victories. 
This summer he gave a course in the game at the Butler and Kansas State 
High School Athletic Association coaching schools. A. W. Larson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Sykeston, North Dakota, introduced the game in his 
school, because he believed that it was better adapted to the smaller high school. 
He has conducted a six-man football coaching school, has discussed the game 
twice on the North Dakota Education Association Program and originated and 


managed the first tournament held in his state. 


forced to spread and shift to a man-to- 
man, and the fast man can use his speed 
to good advantage to break into the clear. 

On pass plays, the spread of the men 
affords more opportunity for the use of 
maneuvers such as the change of pace, 
quick stops and breaks, criss-crossing 
against a man-to-man defense, and other 
devices which may be employed by poten- 
tial pass receivers. 

The spread is a strong formation for 
getting broken field runners into the open 
on running plays. A fast man placed in 
a strategic position where the defense is 
obviously weak can break loose for sub- 
stantial gains. It is a good formation 
from which to run end-around plays to 
either side. 

It increases the defensive problem of 
the opponents, particularly if alternated 
with another formation. It is easier for 
the offense to shift from one formation to 
another than for the defense to change 
from a set defense to a man-to-man, and 
vice versa. Psychologically, it is a forma- 
tion which bewilders and confuses the de- 
fense. The spread of players produces a 
state of uneasiness in the minds of the 
defensive men which is advantageous to 
the attacking team. 

It is a formation which appeals to the 
spectators. They never know what to 
expect from a spread line-up. 

Probably the greatest weakness of the 
spread formation is the danger of touch- 
downs by the opposing team from inter- 
cepted passes and fumbles. Under the new 
1938 rules the defensive men may advance 
fumbled, muffed, or missed backward- 
passes. 

The placing of the men in the spread 
formation is important. It is not neces- 
sary to place the players as indicated in 
the accompanying diagrams. The ends 
may assume the wide positions, and the 
backs occupy the end positions in the line, 
or any other combination which takes into 
consideration the strength of the respec- 


tive defensive men. 

For example. if the fast man on the de- 
fensive team backs up the line, the speed 
merchant of the attacking team should 
occupy the rear position of the wide backs 
If the fast defensive man plays opposite 
the offensive wide backs, the offensive ace 
should play an end position in the line, 
or the back position behind the line. 

The best passer should play the back 
position behind the line. This boy must 
be a good ball-handler, and should re- 
ceive a great amount of drill both on 
throwing passes as he runs back to evade 
defensive men, and on the various fakes 
which may be used to good advantage by 
passers. This back, after he throws a pass, 
should advance in the direction of the 
flip to cover possible interception by a 
man on the opposing team. 

If the defensive team has a weak end 
or one who is slow, the end-around plays 
may be used successfully. 

The diagrammed plays show a spread 
to the right. The same plays may be run 
from a spread to the left. 

The full black circles indicate the men 
who run with the ball or throw a forward 
pass; the half black circles show other 
men who handle the ball. The continu- 
ous lines represent the paths of the play- 
ers, and the broken lines the path of the 
ball. 

The offensive back playing behind the 
line need not play as close behind the cen- 
ter as indicated, the position he assumes 
depending on the ability of the defensive 
men to charge through on him. Either 
formation, spread to the right or left, 
may be used if the ball is in the middle 
of the field. The spread to the left should 
be used if the ball is nearer the right side 
line. The spread to the right should be 
used if the ball is near the left side line. 

The wide backs should play at least 
fifteen yards out from the line. The wider 
they play, the larger will be the open zone 
between them and the near end. The open 
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zone will provide the fast broken field 
runner with plenty of room to use to good 
advantage his speed and maneuvers such 
as the change of pace, cross-step and 
pivot-away-from-tackler. 

The blocking on all running plays dia- 
grammed is man-for-man. 

The play shown in Diagram 1 may be 
used successfully to get. a fast man into 
the open. The play will work well if the 
hall-carrier makes a preliminary start to- 
wards the open zone as indicated in the 
diagram. This maneuver will serve to 
draw the defensive line-backer to his left, 
out of position. The offensive right end, 
as soon as the ball-carrier is even with 
him on his run to the left, should break 
down the field and block this man. This 
play is suggested if the defensive fast man 
is playing one of the wide defensive posi- 
tions. 

Diagram 2 shows an end-around play to 
the left, with the right end coming back 
around for the ball. The right end should 
be fairly fast, and a quick starter. The 
back playing behind center feeds the ball 
to him, then blocks the defensive left end 
as he charges through. The man who 
carried the ball on the preceding play can 
make this play effective by yelling for the 
ball as he advances in the path indicated, 
thus drawing the line-backer toward him 
as on the previous play. The back, des- 
ignated by the half black circle, can aid 
in this bit of deception by faking a pass 
to the wide back before he gives it to the 
end. 

Diagram 3 is another end-around play, 
the left end coming this time around to 
the right. This play works well against a 
slow, defensive right end. 

Diagram 4 shows a good touchdown 
play, provided the back behind the cen- 
ter (full black circle) is fairly fast. The 
ball goes from this man to the other back 
(the half black circle) at the right, who 
runs a short distance with the ball, then 
laterals back to the man from whom he 
received the pass. The defensive men will 
be drawn over to their right, and the ball- 
carrier should have a clear path around 
the outside as shown in the diagram. 

Diagram 5 is a pass play with five pos- 
sible receivers. A pair of fast ends will 
make this play effective. The line-backer 














Diagram 1 
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will be faced with the problem of cover- 
ing three receivers in his territory. One 
of these men should be able to maneuver 
into the clear. The passer is afforded no 
protection on this play, and will have to 
shift for himself. He will probably have 
to run backwards to evade the rushes of 
defensive men before he passes. 

Diagram 6 is a forward-lateral play. It 
would be well to use this play following 
a play from the same formation in which 

















Diagram 2 















































Diagram 5 

















Diagram 6 


the lateral was omitted, a short basket- 
ball pass over the line. The play as dia- 
grammed is a short basketball pass just 
over center, then a lateral to the back wko 
tossed the forward. The right end gues 
down the field about four or five yards 
and cuts to the left. He will be forced 
to get rid of the lateral in a hurry, because 
the defensive line-backer will be pressing 
him. The offensive left end and center 
can draw this man out of position by ad- 
vancing to the right and yelling for the 
ball. If the right end is not open for the 
pass it may be possible to pass to one of 
the other men. A number of other plays 
may be worked cut from this formation. 


Defensive and Offensive 
Formations 


By A. W. Larson 
Superintendent, Sykeston, North Dakota 


HE following plays and defensive 

formations are taken from a study 

of the plays used by coaches last 
fall in North Dakota. 


Defensive Formations 


The most commonly used defensive 
formation was the 3-2-1, as shown in Dia- 
grams 1, 2 and 3. The defense shown in 
Diagram 4 was a popular defense year 
before last but not common last year. 

Two variations of the 4-2 defense are 
shown in Diagrams 5 and 6. To designate 
any set defense that may be used for 
every game, is impossible. The material 
which the coach has and that of his op- 
ponents must determine the defense that 
is to be used. Players should learn sev- 
eral defensive formations so that thev can 
adapt their defense to the offense of the 
opponent. 


Offensive Formations 


In the diagrams of plays, X represents 
the defensive player, O the offensive 
player, the path of the ball is indicated 
by the broken line, the ball-carrier by the 
arrow. 
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In Diagram 1, the center passes to 1, 
who passes or hands the ball to 2 as he 
goes by. Two laterals to 3, who becomes 
the actual ball-carrier around end. Backs 


2 and 1 are both assigned to block out the 


end. Four blocks out the opposing half- 
back. The play may be run on either side. 
In Diagram 2, back 1 gets the ball from 
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A. W. Larson 








DIAG. 5 

















DIAG. 6 





center, tosses it to 2, who starts into the 
line. As he goes by 1, he gives the ball to 
him. One then gives the ball to 3, who 
goes through the hole in the line made by 
the center and end. 

Diagram 3 shows a four-man line shift 
to the right. The ball is snapped to 1, 
who fakes to 2, then lobs a short pass to 
3 Three laterals to 1, who has gone 
around to the left. The fake to 2 is im- 
portant in order to draw the defense over 
to the right. Both ends, after protecting 
1 for a count of three, go to the left as 
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blockers for the ball-carrier. 

In Diagram 4, the ball is snapped to |. 
He tosses the ball to 2, who starts around 
end. As he passes 3, he gives the ball to 
him. Three cuts back to the weak side of 
the line, after the defense has been drawn 
over. Two should make a pretense that 
he is still carrying the ball after he has 
given it to 3. Care must be taken that 3 
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back. 
In Diagram 
who pivots and fakes to 2 


ball-carrier. 


does not betray his intention of cutting 


5. the center passes to 2 
Two charges 
through the line, pretending that he is the 
One then passes to 3, who 
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DIAG. 5 








goes through the line on the other side 
This play is similar to that of Diagram 1 
but here one less player actually handles 
the ball. 

Diagram 6 shows a forward lateral play 
The quarterback passes to the end, who 
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DIAG. 6 











laterals to 2, trailing him. One goes on 
to block for 2. The pass should not be 
long. Three remains back to protect the 
passer 
Diagram 7 shows a wide end run, in 
(Continued on page 44 

















Individual Football Rating System 


By R. R. Merrell 


Junior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


URING my football coaching ex- 

perience, my most difficult task 

has been to cut the squad. Who 
am I to tell a willing youngster that he 
cannot play? I have had boys, with tears 
in their eyes, plead for another chance. 
Perhaps those who are cut from the squad 
might have some ability that has not been 
demonstrated. I have wanted for some 
time a concrete plan, whereby I could 
judge or grade the boys and at the same 
time call their attention to their weak- 
nesses. Undoubtedly all coaches have not 
used the same hit-and-miss methods that 
I have, but I have been unable to find any 
evidence whereby anyone has any set 
method of grading the abilities and 
achievements of the members of his foot- 
ball squad. The plan that I have adopted, 
an individual rating system, simplifies my 
teaching in that I have a record of the 
individual weaknesses. In the classroom, 
individual differences are recognized but 
in the past, whether the boys all need to 
spend time on one particular fundamental 
or not, they all line up and take their turn. 
My plan then simplifies my teaching and 
causes me to cover entirely the different 
phases, and assists me in deciding fairly 
who is to be retained on the squad. 

From the boy’s standpoint, by this sys- 
tem he knows what is expected of him and 
he knows his weakness. Much time is 
saved, since the boys instantly start work- 
ing to correct their weaknesses, instead of 
leisurely walking out to the field and then 
engaging in a wild scramble for the ball 
while others are reporting. It improves 
the morale of the squad during the prac- 
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R. R. Merrell 








AFTER his graduation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, R. R. Merrell 
coached at Bloomfield and Michigan 
City. He is now Physical Director and 
Coach of football and track at Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, Junior High 
School. The school, with an enroll- 
ment of 2000, is a member of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Junior High 
School League which sponsors inter- 
scholastic competition in varsity and 
junior varsity football, soccer, basket- 


ball, baseball, track and tennis. 











tices, and makes for purposeful use of the 
short time that we have at our disposal 
to put-a team together. The individual 
football rating is to the football coach 
what the report card is to the classroom 
teacher, if that teacher were to give a 
grade on each phase of the work covered. 

The individual football rating plan is 
put into use in the fall at the first meet- 
ing of the squad. One chart, which each 
boy keeps, is given to him and another 
one, which is kept on file, is filled out by 
the manager. Periodically, during the sea- 
son I give a test and the manager stand- 
ing at my side writes down the grade that 
I give the boy. The total grades or points 
are placed on the bulletin board and then 
conferences are arranged to discuss each 
boy’s individual abilities and weaknesses. 

In the first practices in the fall, when 
I am attempting to condition the boys and 
pick the squad, the individual rating sys- 
tem is of most use. The boys go about 
the practices, trying to show to their best 
advantage the qualities listed under atti- 
tude. Then they go seriously to work 
trying to develop some specialty in order 
to be sure of their 200 points. The squad 
is divided into groups to work on these 
specialties and the individual efforts are 
conscientious and purposeful. When we 
start working on blocking and _ tackling 
they are eager for instruction because they 
must develop habits of form and aggres- 
siveness, indicated in the chart by the 
word viciousness. 

At the end of the first week a test is 
given, in which the impossible ones are 
dropped and the rest can then be assigned 
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to positions. The work on tests from then 
on is given to position, for instance, the 
guards are all put through blocking tests 


together. The best one gets about 75 per 
cent of the points allotted and others are 
rated accordingly. I never rate anyone 
perfect because perfection is what we at- 
tempt to attain but never quite acquire. 

The procedure used in applying the ten- 

point rating is as follows: 
1. RUNNING 

20-yard charge. From the offensive 
stance a charge of twenty yards under two 
bars four feet high and ten yards apart 
with the first bar five yards from the start. 
Award 10 points for each second less than 
six seconds. Over six seconds rates a zero. 

100-yard run. For each second 
than sixteen seconds, 10 points are given. 
Over sixteen seconds rates a zero. 

Shiftiness. A zig-zag run made by the 
player stepping into twenty tires which 
have been laid flat, touching each other. 
From 100 for each tire missed, 5 points 
are subtracted. If it is necessary for the 
boy to stop, or he falls down, he rates a 
zero. 

2. PASSING 

Accuracy. From a spot fifteen yards 
away, throw the football, using the base- 
ball eatcher’s throw, through a vertically 
suspended tire, the center of which is 
seven feet from the ground: The player 
gets three attempts and gets 25 points for 
each successful attempt. 

Distance. Throw for distance. 
5 points for each ten yards. 

3. PUNTING 

Accuracy. The punter from the middle 
of the field on the fifty-yard line punts 
causing the ball to roll out of bounds be- 
tween the goal line and the ten-yard line. 
Three attempts. Award 25 points for each 
successful attempt. 

Distance. Punt for distance. 
points for each ten yards. 

4. DROP KICK 

Accuracy. Goal by drop kick from the 
twelve-yard line. Three attempts. Award 
25 points for each successful attempt. 

Distance. Goal by drop kick. Award 
5 points for each five-yards distance. 

5. PLACE KICK 

Accuracy. Same as drop kick. 

Distance. Kick as in the kick-off. 
Award 5 points for each ten yards. 

6. CATCHING 

Punts. Four attempts. Award 10 points 
for each punt caught. 

Passes. Running to right or left. Three 
attempts each side. For each pass caught, 
10 points. 

7. CENTERING 

4 yards. Four attempts. Award 10 
points for each good pass through a ver- 
tically suspended tire, the center of which 
is eighteen inches from the ground. 

10 yards. Six attempts. Award 10 
points for each good pass through a ver- 
tically suspended tire, the center of which 

(Continued on page 43) 
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INDIVIDUAL FOOTBALL 
RATING SYSTEM 


SPECIALTIES 


800 Points Possible 
200 Points Required 


1. RUNNING (200 points) 
20-yard charge (50 pts.) 








| 

oh | 
100-yard run (50 pts.) | 
Shiftiness (100 pts.) nm | 
| 


2. PASSING (100 points) 
Accuracy (75 pts.) 








Distance (25 pts.) 


3. PUNTING (100 points) 
Accuracy (75 pts.) 


Distance (25 pts.) 


4. DROP KICK (100 points) | 
Accuracy (75 pts.) | 


Distance (25 pts.) 

















5. PLACE KICK (100 points) | 
Accuracy (75 pts.) 


Distance (25 pts.) 








6. CATCHING (100 points) 
Punts (40 pts.) 


Passes to right (30 pts.) 
Passes to left (30 pts.) |. 


7. CENTERING (100 points) | 
4 yards (40 pts.) 




















TOTAL 
ESSENTIALS 


1200 Points Possible 
800 Points Required 


8. BLOCKING (400 points) 
Viciousness (200 pts.) | 
Form (100 pts.) _ #1 
‘Shoulder (30 pts.) 


Cross-Body (30 pts.) _ 


Rolling (30 pts.) _ 
_Post (10 pts.) —_ 


9. TACKLING (400 points) 
Viciousness (200 pts.) 


~ Form (100 pts.) ; 
Head-on (40 pts.) 
Angle (40 pts.) 
Rear (20 pts.) wie 


10. ATTITUDE (400 points) 
Dependability (80 pts.) 
Fight (80 pts.) 
~ Alertness (80 pts.) 
_ Stick-to-it-iveness (80 pts.) _ 
~ Guts (80 pts.) 
OO 
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Suggestions for Unifying the High 
School Offense and Defense 


IGH school coaches who are for- 
tunate enough to have a full sup- 
ply of rugged and clever material 


need not limit themselves in the teaching 
of intricate play, both individual and for 
the team as a unit. Such groups are, in 
most cases, able to handle systems on a 
plane with those in use in the average col- 
lege. 

But, by far and large, the average high 
school coach is confronted with a lack of 
players, a lack of time in which to teach 
thoroughly, and a lack cf football knowl- 
edge or experience on the part of most of 
his charges. As a result, many high school 
coaches are always on the lookout for de- 
vices by which the work for their squads 
might be simplified so far as offense and 
defense is concerned. At the same time, 
they feel that it is necessary to present to 
opponents a system that is complex 
enough to give their lads some measure of 
advantage when the battle is on. 

What are some of the ways in which the 
teaching that is necessary may be simpli- 
fied and unified? 

First, I would reduce all blocks to the 
two that are really the fundamental 
blocks. The straight shoulder charge and 
the cross-body block are modified to meet 
all situations. The shoulder block or 
charge is used in the line both individ- 
ually and in double teaming for opening 
holes and for checking opponents away 
from a play. It is used by running inter- 
ference in some cases, for example, the 
blocking of the end by backs 1 and 2 in 
Diagram 1. In such a case, I believe that 
it is more effective to have both backs 
charge directly at the end with one block- 
ing and the other cutting down fie'd at the 
last possible moment. Such a block may 
he either a shoulder block or a running 
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By Cleveland C. Kern 
High School, Chester, Virginia 





Af securing his master’s degree 
at the University of Richmond, 
Cleveland A. Kern coached in a private 
school and then became coach of foot- 
ball, track and baseball at Chester 
High School. Mr. Kern’s suggestions 
for simplifying the teaching of foot- 
ball are both fundamental and prac- 
tical. 





cross-body block. The cross-body block 
is preferable here because it is surer and 
is a little less dangerous in practice. It is 
obvious that back 1 would be the preferred 
blocker for the off-tackle play and that 
back 2 would be the better blocker for 
the sweep. 

Again, the shoulder block would be the 
best block for back 4 in assisting the end 
with blocking the tackle in. (See Diagram 
1.) The running shoulder block would also 
be the only logical block for back 1 to use 
on a lineman in such a mousetrap or 
sucker play as shown in Diagram 2. 

The cross-body block is the major block 
of running interference. The boy should 








have impressed upon him that the length 
of his body gives a greater blocking sur- 
face than his shoulders for open field work. 
Two points should be kept in mind: Take 
off close to the opponent for accuracy, and 
brace and drive the legs after contact, so 
that more real explosion may be put into 
the block. The roll-block variation of this 
block is likely to give trouble in that the 
youngsters get into the habit of taking off 
too far from the opponent and fall use- 
lessly to the ground, depending on the roll 
to take care of the work that the block 
should do. 

A most important yariation of the cross- 
body block is the block sometimes called 
the side-swipe or the check block. It is 
used by linemen when an opponent does 
not have to be taken out but merely has 
to be checked away from the direction in 
which a play is going so that the play may 
not be spilled from behind. Lineman 6 in 
Diagram 1 would use such a block. He 
would allow his shoulder to slip past his 
opponent’s thigh and would merely pre- 
vent his progress toward the play itself 
with a vigorous knee and hip block. Both 
hands would be on the ground, his right 
leg would be braced and working toward 
the left and he could work with his op- 
ponent either way. 

The final type of cross-body block is 
that used by an offensive back on a kick 
or passing play. The defensive man is al- 
lowed to charge and commit himself and 
then a cross-body block is applied that is 
designed merely to check his progress to- 
ward the kicker or passer. Such a block 
is concerned more with accuracy than with 
force. 

All blocks may be reduced to two. They 
should be practiced daily under all varia- 
tions. The coach will be surprised with 
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his results if he will divide his team into 
two blocking teams and work for competi- 
tion between the two in regard to blocking 
perfection. A snappy blocking drill should 
he devised and followed which will take 
the drudgery out of such work. In this 
way, a great deal is accomplished in a 
short while. 

In the second place, I would reduce my 
formations to one basic line structure if 
possible. It is a fact that high school 
boys are often confused when they run 
plays from an unbalanced line and then 
kick from a balanced line, having, of 
course, some plays from the punt forma- 
tion also. If a team uses such a set-up as 
the one in Diagram 1, I would suggest a 
punt formation with an unbalanced line. 
A nice punt coverage and a nice sequence 
of plays may be worked from such a set-up 
as that in Diagram 3. The unbalanced 
line carries the defensive left tackle and 
end so far out of the play that more men 
may be put down under the kick as illus- 
trated. If two such formations are used, it 
becomes possible to use the same plays 
that are run from the regular offensive 
formation also from the punt formation 
with very few minor changes. Of course, 
if the team uses a balanced line ordinarily, 
then the balanced line would be desirable 
in the kick formation also. 


Finally, it is of great advantage to keep 
blocking assignments on various plays as 
simple as possible. A coach may have a 
fairly extensive play set-up which would 
be equivalent to no more than seven or 
eight plays (or less) if he will number the 
holes in the defensive line and have his 
boys know these holes by number and lo- 
cation. It then becomes necessary to teach 
the boys in the line only the basic blocks 
for the different holes. If the plays are 
then numbered with the last number or 
digit as the number of the hole, there can 
be a large number of plays, straight and 
deceptive, but the boys have to worry 
only about the last number because the 
blocking will be the same regardless of 
what hole the play comes through, which 
back carries the ball, or how much decep- 
tion the backfield carries out. For in- 
stance, in Diagram 4, we have a fake re- 
verse inside tackle with back 2 carrying 
the ball. Such a play could be numbered 
23 because back 2 carries the ball through 
hole 3. There might be three, four, or 
five other plays through the same hole 3 
but as long as the number of the play 
ends in 3, a burden is removed from the 
boys because the same blocking is desig- 
nated. 

In regard to high school defense, I be- 
lieve that there is some fault to be found 


with a six-man line as used by the average 
high school, although few of us give any 


thought to it. For boys, and sometimes 
for college men, it is difficult to place the 
six-man line for maximum effectiveness. 
The tackles and ends experience little trou- 
ble in locating themselves if they have had 
sufficient training, but, in high school play, 
the guards are often poorly located and it 
becomes possible to run between them or 
to either side of them with comparative 
ease. 

This faulty spacing, I believe, is elim- 
inated by the use of a line with an odd 
number of men, for instance a five-man 
or seven-man line, or both. In either case, 
there is a center man (not necessarily the 
regular center) to set himself by the core 
of offensive strength on the offensive team 
and the rest of the linemen can easily 
space themselves according to his position. 

A combination of these two defensive 
set-ups may be used to advantage on cer- 
tain parts of the field, and it is easy for 
the boys to shift quickly from one to the 
other after signals have been called by the 
opponents. 

It must be impressed on the players 
that, when there is a seven-man line, the 
line must attempt to stop the play if pos- 
sible, but in the use of the five-man line, 

(Continued on page 44) 


Strapping and Bandaging 


Practical Applications for Coaches and Trainers 


HE first consideration in any form 
of athletics is the players’ condition. 
The use of proper protective meas- 
ures is of prime importance in keeping a 
player in first-class condition throughout 
the season. This is particularly true in 
the more strenuous sports such as football 
—either the eleven-man or six-man games. 
Strapping and bandaging with adhesive 
tape, with or without pads of various 
kinds, are among the most important and 
effective protective measures. 


Fundamental Suggestions in Taping 


In the use of adhesive tape for strap- 
ping, the tape should be applied in proper 
position and smoothly. Wrinkles in tape 
cause blisters. 

It is not necessary to have neatly cut 
ends or strips of uniform length. Many 
trainers work directly from the spool of 
tape, roughly measuring the approximate 
length required, then tearing off the strip. 
Numerous strips are required in most tap- 
ings; the use of a continuous strip is not 
advocated. 

The skin to be covered should first be 
shaved with a clean razor, covered with 
aleohol and permitted to dry before the 
tape is applied. Any break in the skin 
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should be covered with a pad of sterile 
gauze before the adhesive tape is applied. 

New strappings should be applied before 
each game or practice, unless the player 





FEW years ago the American 
A Football Coaches Association be- 
gan, under the supervision of Dr. 
Marvin A. Stevens, New York Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Pur- 
due University, a study of football in- 
juries to determine how they might be 
reduced in number. One of the results 
of this study was an awakening, on the 
part of the coaches, to the necessity of 
proper bandaging and taping of play- 
ers for wails scrimmage as well as 
for games. 

With the increase in the number of 
football players this fall, due prin- 
cipally to a larger number of schools 
taking up six-man football, a greater 
responsibility will rest upon the 
coaches. The larger schools have their 
trainers, especially versed in taping and 
bandaging; coaches in many high 
schools depend on a town physician 
for assistance. But upon many coaches 
rests the responsibility of keeping their 
men in condition. It is hoped that 
these fundamentals of bandaging and 
taping may be used and found of value 
for everyday scrimmage. 





performs twice in one day; in this case one 
will be sufficient. 

The strappings should be removed after 
the practice or game. If an injury re- 
quires support for walking another strap- 
ping should be made. 

It is becoming more common for coaches 
and trainers to strap the ankles and knees 
before scrimmages as well as before games. 
The strapping should be determined by the 
strains due to the player’s position or by 
an existing injury or weakness in the 
player. 


The Ankle 


Injuries to the ankle, usually caused by 
turning, either in or out, result in a strain- 
ing or tearing of the ligaments. The treat- 
ment is alternate hot and cold applications 
and rest for two or three days. 

After the ankle has been shaved and the 
alcohol applied, it should be painted with a 
compound of tincture of benzoin, so that 
the skin may be toughened. 

The foot should be held at a right angle 
to the leg and these suggestions for taping 
followed: Use tape one and a half or two 
inches wide. Take four strips sixteen 
inches long and four strips graded from 
eight to ten inches. Place the end of one 
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Figure 2 


sixteen-inch strip four inches above the 
inside ankle joint, close to the Achilles ten- 
don. Pull the tape down, over the under- 
side of the heel, and up along the tendon 
on the outside of the leg, keeping the tape 
snug and tight. Place the ten-inch strip 
along the inside edge of the foot, as low as 
possible and pull it around the heel and 
along the outside edge of the foot. Run 
another long strip down the leg, under the 
heel and up the other side, overlapping 
the first strip by half its width. Alternate 
the horizontal and vertical strips in this 
manner until the strapping is complete as 
shown in Figure 1. 

It should be noted that the foot and 
front of the leg are free of tape. This tap- 
ing may be finished off with additional 
strips down the leg over the ends of the 
encircling tapes, but a gap must be left in 
the center. 

Where more support is needed, this 
strapping may be covered first with a two- 
inch gauze bandage and then with two- 
inch adhesive, applied in a figure 8 style 
over the foot with a spiral extension up 
the leg. (See Figure 2.) 


The Knee 


Injuries to the knee which consist of 
straining or tearing the inner or outer liga- 
ments may be healed in three weeks if the 
injury is not aggravated. Treatment 
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should consist of cold applications followed 
by heat, for which infra-red or diathermy 
is excellent, if available and if its correct 
use is sufficiently understood. 

The diamond taping shown in Figure 3 
gives greatest support to the knee. For 
this taping use twelve strips of two-inch 
tape, twenty inches long. Hold the knee 
straight. Start the first strip at the junc- 


‘ tion of the tendon and the quadricepe fem- 


oris muscle, above the kneecap. Draw it 
diagonally down across the lower edge of 











Figure 3 











Figure 4 


the knee ending it on the inside of the calf 
muscles. Start the second strip at the 
same point as the first, but toward the in- 
side of the kneecap, so that it may be 
brought along the inside and diagonally 
about the lower edge of the knee to end 
on the outside of the calf muscles. Start 
the third strip on the inside of the thigh 
and cross it under the leg to end on the 
outside of the thigh. Start the fourth 
strip on the outside of the thigh and cross 
it under the leg to end on the inside of the 
calf. Place the rest of the strips exactly 
like the first two, first one inside and then 
one outside, each overlapping the preced- 
ing strip about half its width. Note that 
the kneecap must be left free in the dia- 
mond-shaped opening. Finish the strap- 
ping with strips of two-inch tape across 





the leg above and below the knee, being 
careful to leave a gap on the lower side so 
that the circulation will not be stopped. 
When less support is needed, a simpler 
knee taping may be used. (See Figure 5.) 
Apply a piece of felt, shaped like a capital 
letter I, under the knee to points just short 
of the kneecap. Place on this a strip of 
two-inch tape. Slit both ends of the tape 
down the center as far as the felt. Cross 
the four ‘ends of tape above and below the 
knee as explained in the preceding knee 
taping (Figure 4). This taping may be 
reinforced on either the inside or outside 
or on both sides with a diagonal taping of 
two-inch adhesive as shown in Figure 5. 


The Shoulder 


Use two-inch tape, five strips twenty- 
seven inches long and five strips eighteen 
inches long. Apply so that there is a pull 
on the head of the humerus, upward and 
inward into the arm socket. Start the first 
strip well back on the shoulder blade, and 
carry it around across the upper arm well 
on to the chest, with an upward pull. Start 
the second tape almost at a right angle to 
the first, about six inches down the back 
from the shoulder. Bring it over the point 
of the shoulder and down about six inches 
on the chest. Alternate the strips around 

(Continued on page 45) 








Figure 6 
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A SURVEY OF NIGHT FOOTBALL 
IN ALABAMA 





SCHOOL A 
g 
a 
*Ala. Inst. for Deaf and Blind....... 608 
Aliceville High... cccccsccccccscce 175 
Remtetats Ta. 2c cc cccccsvicese 1,300 
PN INS 6. 006s Kc dccccccnssaceies 325 
COMPMOE BE. cc ccccccccccsecvececs 480 
ere ere ee 1,050 
Cramton Bowl... .ccccccccccceece 
Escambia County High............ 430 
Eufaula High. .......cccccccecees 200 
Fayette County High............. 475 
eteeiieen Mth. oc cissces<nsses 300 
PN Bie ccc ccc cccccconcs 400 
Jackson County High............ 554 
tMorgan County'High............ 215 
POG THO. occ ccccccccscces 320 
Spring Hill College..........ceee- 250 
Sumter County High............. 196 
Thomasville High..............6. 300 
Tuscaloosa County High......... 700 
Hamilton S&S. A. S.....cccccccccces 420 
Bete BE. occ cncccccccccccsces 441 
Ldmdiem Gchool....ccccccccccesccs 490 
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§ 7) u © 
3 ¢ Q $ <8 = g & oe : 
ae si | 33 | a9 | $2 | 98g | 288 
mS § On & § Sa zo | 60d Adz 
1936 $1,651.88 $18.00 72,000 90% Yes No 
1937 2,600.00 10.00 96,000 500% Yes No No 
1936 1,900.00 13.00 wee. 200% Yes No No 
ee 12.00 45,000 150% Yes No No 
1937 800.00 5.00 36,000 50% Yes No No 
1936 1,600.00 4.50 48,000 60% No No No 
1926 5,000.00 18.00 168,000 400% Yes No No 
1936 1,800.00 8.00 72,000 60% No No No 
1936 1,650.00 19.00 60,000 100% No No No 
1936 800.00 5.00 36,000 50% Yes Yes No 
1937 1,250.00 12.50 36,000 150% No No No 
1936 1,800.00 15.00 72,000 100% Yes No No 
1937 1,100.00 5.00 48,000 60% Yes Yes No 
1935 1,000.00 10.00 48,000 Yes Yes No 
1936 1,667.00 5.00 72,000 100% Yes No No 
1935 1,800.00 10.00... 50% No Yes No 
1937 750.00 3.50 25,000 200% Yes No Yes 
1937 1,448.67 7.50 48,000 100% Yes eee. No 
1936 1,300.00 22.50 60,000 150% No Yes No 
1936 600.00 5.00 36,000 100% °# Yes Yes No 
Oe...) Neaae |) eee  cedes 500% Yes No No 
1934 1,500.00 a ee . re Yes 





* Includes Transformer Rental. 


t FREE Installation and Material at Cost. 
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AST December, the ATHLETIC Jour- 
NAL was privileged to carry on ex- 
cellent survey of high school night 

football, prepared by C. E. Forsythe, 

State Director of Athletics, Michigan High 

School Athletic Association. This survey 

included the states of Michigan, Pennsyl- 

vania, Ohio and Kansas. 

To this survey may now be added a 
similar one of Alabama schools. It will 
be noted that the tabulation shows replies 
to the same inquiries as were recorded in 
the earlier study. A comparison of differ- 
ent sections of the country is, therefore 
made possible. 


General Construction Data 


As to general construction data the most 
common practices were identical with 
those of the earlier survey. (1) From four 
to eight poles are used on each side of the 


Comments 
1938 


HE game of basketball for the 

1938-39 season will be very much 

the same as last year, as only ten 
minor changes were made by the Rules 
Committee for the coming season. This 
is by far the least number of changes ever 
made by the National Rules group. 

The most important change is the open- 
ing of the outer half of the free-throw cir- 
cle to the players. A change that will tend 
to relieve some of the strenuousness of the 
game is the permitting of more rest per- 
iods. 

The following is a synopsis of the 
changes which will go into effect the 
coming basketball season. 

The first change reads that the end lines 
may be four feet, instead of two feet, be- 
hind the face of the backboards. This is 
an optional change for those who desire to 
adopt it and for those whose courts will 
permit it. Wherever this is done, there 
will be less out-of-bounds play and the 
change will help the officials a great deal. 

Change number two reads that for 
players below senior high school age, the 
minimum circumference of the ball is to 
he 29 inches. This a very good thing for 
the younger boys, as the ball will be more 
easily handled and will develop confidence 
in their shooting. For older players, the 
minimum circumference continues to be 
2914 inches and the maximum circum- 
ference for all balls is to be 30 inches in- 
stead of 30% inches. 

The third change specifies that substi- 
tutions are not to be permitted in the in- 
terval following a goal and after the ball is 
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field. In a few instances towers are used 
Poles range from 40 to 85 feet with 60 to 
70-foot poles most generally used. Single 
reflectors (two to six) are used on each 
pole. From 10-12 to 15-18 foot candle 
power is most commonly used. 


Various Uses of Lighted Fields 


The same varied uses of the lighted 
fields were evident in both studies. These 
include commencements, music festivals, 
band concerts, track meets, football games, 
baseball games, physical education demon- 
strations, May day festivals and all large 
events participated in by the schools. Or- 
ganizations in the communities, such as 
churches, boy scouts, fraternal orders and 
minor baseball leagues also make use of 
the lighted fields. 

A few of the comments made regarding 





night football in Alabama follow: 

“The playing conditions are better in 
most respects. It is usually cooler at 
night.” 

“We have one of the best lighted fields 
in Alabama of which we are justly proud 
We cleared enough this year to pay ap- 
proximately one-third che installation cost 
I think, however, we should have lighted 
our field only for footiall since we have 
oniy about 1200 popul:tion in our town.” 

“The playing condition is not so good as 
on sunny afternoons, Aut that is true 
everywhere. Cold bothe.s us more than 
anything. We find that games played in 
late October and November fail to draw 
like early games because of the cold. Of 
course we are on a mountain and in the 
northern part of the state which helps 
explain that condition. We are thoroughly 
(Continued on page 41) 


on the Changes in the 
Basketball Rules 


By Clifford Wells 
High School, Logansport, Ind. 





ERY few coaches have had the 

Oppertunity to devote as much 
time to hasketball study during the 
summer as has Clifford Wells. As 
director of a basketball coaching school 
at his own high school, Logansport, 
Indiana, and as instructor in coaching 
schools at Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado, and North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, Mr. Wells has been called upon 
to comment on the 1938 basketball 
rules changes. 
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Clifford Wells 


put in play from out of bounds, unless a 
charged time-out or time-out for injury 
has been declared. It is still legal, how- 
ever, for either team to take a charged 
time-out after a goal. This should stop 
a lot of bickering between game _ officials 
and those at the scorers’ bench over get- 
ting substitutes into the game after goals. 
At times, there has been a good deal of 
confusion as the ball was put in play fast 
and the teams were in action again. 

The fourth change records that, by 
agreement between teams, or by league or 
conference ruling, games between teams 
above the high shool age may be played 
in quarters. The intermission time period 
is to be two minutes. This applies to all 
games which are played in quarters. By 
mutual agreement, in games between 
teams of high school age and younger, an 
official’s time-out may be taken in the 
second and fourth quarters, provided there 
has not been a time-out for either team 


during the first four minutes of that 
quarter. This time-out is to be taken the 


first time the ball is dead after four min- 
utes have expired and is to be of two min- 
utes’ duration. This change is for the pur- 
pose of reducing the strenuousness of the 
game for the players. 

The fifth change reads that in games 
between teams of high school age and 
vounger, the “sudden death” method of 
deciding tie games is to be applied to the 
first overtime The intermission 
prior to this period is to be two minutes, 
during which teams may not leave the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Football—the Great 
American Game 


| Sipe YT BALL, already well past its fiftieth mile 
stone, starts a new year under fairly favorable 
auspices. There are some who think that football 
and the other games are about to enjoy great pros- 
perity, and there are others who fear a loss of pres- 
tige. The fact is that our old traditional games do 
not fluctuate greatly. One reason is because the 
rules are not radically changed year by year and 
another is that we are a nation of sport lovers and 
we do not readily discard the games that we have 
once approved. It is true that anew game like pewee 
golf may flash across the horizon and enjoy a brief 
period of popularity and then pass into the discard. 
New inventions may bring new interests but games 
such as high school and college football remain 
fairly stable. 

Football exemplifies the things that most of us 
admire. It is significant that when an author at- 
tempts to portray a masculine, self-reliant charac- 
ter, he invariably mentions the fact that so-and-so 
played on his varsity team in his undergraduate 
days. 

There is something about the game that lives 
with the men who have played, as long as they live. 
Old men in their dotage like nothing better than to 
visit with others against whom they played when 
they were in their prime. Football truly is a great 
American game. 

The attendance at college football games last year 
was approximately 15 per cent greater than the at- 
tendance in 1936. There is every reason to believe 
that the attendance at the school and college games 
this year will at least be as great as was the attend- 
ance last season. While the American people in 
recent years have been curtailing their spending for 
other things, they have been increasing their spend- 
ing for sports and recreation. 

Although there is no reason to be pessimistic 
about the financial prospects of this fall sport, yet 
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it will undoubtedly be the part of wisdom for those 
who have the responsibility of paying the bills to 
expand their programs and plants conservatively. 
Before the days of government spending, the edu- 
cational institutions for the most part built splen- 


did athletic plants. In the last few years these 
plants have been augmented by money from the 
federal treasury. It is one thing to build a tre- 
mendous athletic plant and it is yet another thing 
to finance the up-keep of that plant. We are not 
qualified to predict the immediate economic future 
of the country. We have so much faith in the 
American people that we believe that ultimately 
they will solve their problems in the right way. If 
we should have a fine year in football so far as the 
attendance and gate receipts are concerned, it still 
may be wise to figure that there may yet be a few 
bad years ahead of us. 


Sportsmanship in the Stands 


WELL known baseball star in a magazine arti- 

cle recently stated that there had been more 
booing on the part of spectators attending big 
league baseball games this summer than in other 
years. If this is true and of course there is no way 
of proving or disproving the statement, then the 
question arises as to whether the spectators felt 
that they had more reasons for manifesting disap- 
proval of this or that in the summer of 1938 than 
in former years or whether the behavior of the 
crowds reflected change in the spectators them- 
selves. We incline to the second explanation. 

Today nerves are jangled and to use a modern 
expression the owners of these aforsaid nerves are 
jittery. These are not normal times in which we 
are living and consequently we are more inclined 
to act emotionally rather than rationally when any 
unusual situation arises. 

It has been often suggested that basketball 
crowds are less sportsmanlike than are football 
erowds. These two games attract about the same 
class of people. Therefore the difference in the at- 
titudes of the spectators at one game as compared 
to the attitudes of the people at the other game 
points to conditions that are dissimilar. Of course 
the backetball crowds are closer to the play than 
football crowds and this undoubtedly is one factor 
to be considered. Further, the action in basketball 
is fast and continuous. Add to these two phenom- 
ena the fact that most of the decisions in basketball 
are of the hair-line variety and reasons for un- 
seemly hysteria on the part of basketball spectators 
as compared with the emotional reactions of foot- 
ball spectators are apparent. 

Some football crowds are more unsportsmanlike 
than others. The spectators in a given institution 
behave decorously one year and otherwise the next 
vear. Why are these things true? Undoubtedly the 
attitude of the administration of the home institu- 
tion as well as the attitude of the players and 
coaches generally account for such changes as have 
been noted. In a certain big university a few years 
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ago the spectators frequently booed the officials and 
on some occasions abused the visiting players. The 
papers in that university city day after day con- 
tained articles that were highly critical of both the 
officials and the visiting rivals. 

The football department in the institution was 
changed as regards personnel with the result that 
in recent years a distinct improvement has been 
noticed in the attitude of the spectators at that in- 
stitution toward players and officials and the news- 
paper comment has been less caustic than formerly. 


The following rules might be suggested which, if 


followed, would undoubtedly lead to improvement 
as regards the behavior of crowds: 

First—Employ the best officials available—in 
this connection the qualifications only should be 
considered in making the selection. 

Second—After signing the officials, it is the duty 
of coaches and athletic administrators to back them 
up. 

Third—The home management can improve con- 
ditions by explaining, a few days after the game, 
rulings made by the officials, provided the coach 
himself, in making such explanations! is tolerant in 
his attitude toward the officials. 


Socialized Athletics 


INCE the trend throughout the world is toward 

some form of socialized industry which all leads 

to the corporate state, it is fitting that the men in 

athletics should give some thought to these ques- 

tions; first, will we some time have socialized ath- 

letics in the United States, and second, if so, what 
will be the effect? 

Without attempting to discuss the question pro 
or con, we are thinking only of present day trends, 
the consideration of which may indicate that the 
question as to whether or not we will some time have 
socialized athletics may not be as foolish as it ap- 
pears. 

A few years ago very few dreamed that there 
would ever be any danger of socialized medicine in 
the United States but today the fire of public opin- 
ion is being built under the doctors, preliminary to 
preparation of the plan of national health insur- 
ance. Serious men feel that we are going to have 
socialized medicine in some form or other. Atten- 
tion is not being called to the fact that in compara- 
tively recent times the doctors have practically 
eliminated yellow fever, have pretty much con- 
trolled typhoid, have learned how to deal with diph- 
theria, and have made tremendous advances in 
diagnosis, hospitalization of patients, and the like. 
The fact is that medical science has progressed so 
rapidly that textbooks that were standard in the 
medical colleges a few years ago are now out of 
date. This progress is not being stressed but 
‘ather attention is being called to the fact that some 
people die every year for lack of medical attention, 
that doctors have accumulated comfortable for- 
tunes and that private hospitals are not open to 
non-paying patients. 
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The eynical writers have pretty well paved the 
way for an attack on amateur athletics. They have 
not done this because they would like to see the 
state control our amateur games but chiefly because 
there is a market for the articles they write of a 
destructive criticism variety. Some people have 
been advocating that the government appropriate 
the money with which to send the next Olympic 
team to Finland. If this were done, of course the 
government would ultimately control the Olympic 
situation. 

If athletics were socialized the party that hap- 
pened to be in power would appoint the coaches, 
conduct and control the various athletic activities. 
It is interesting to note that Hitler has recently 
taken over the sport clubs of Germany and Musso- 
lini has a hand in the Italian athletic set-up. 

We are not predicting that we will have socialized 
athletics in our country, but if the government goes 
farther in its program of socialized agriculture, if 
through its wages and hours bill it attempts to fix 
prices, if the government takes over the railroads 
and more and more assumes the responsibility of 
ordering our lives and managing our property, then 
we may reasonably expect that ultimately we will 
have government control of athletics. 

One way to forestall such a move is for every one 
who has the best interests of amateur athletics at 
heart to do everything possible by way of showing 
that the administration of school and college ath- 
letiecs is above criticism. When the cynical writers 
attack the games, they will have half truths on 
which to base their argument. Let us see that they 
have no facts with which they can maintain a con- 
clusion that our athletics are not clean and whole- 
some. 


Appreciation and Co-operation 


| F apis! spring when the renewal notices were 
mailed out, a request for suggestions for the 
1938 volume was made. First, we want to express 
our appreciation to the many who wrote words of 
commendation and asked that the issues this year 
continue on the same plane as those of last year. It 
is gratifying to know that our efforts are meeting 
with the approval of such a large number of the 
11,000 subscribers. 

Secondly, we wish to thank those who took time 
to list subjects that they would like to have dis- 
cussed this year. This bespeaks co-operation which 
we accept with gratitude. In this issue all the 
articles that are presented were especially re- 
quested. In the succeeding issues as many of the 
special subjects, as space will permit, will be pub- 
lished. 

There is one criticism that we can not meet. 
Many high school coaches request more articles by 
high sehool coaches. An equally large number of 
eoaches in high schools want more articles by col- 
lege coaches. We will try for a balance, hoping 
that every article will contain something of value 
to all readers. 
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Place-Kicking and Drop-Kicking 


By Lieutenant T. ]. Hamilton 
United States Navy 


place kick and drop kick played a 

far more important part in the game 
than they do today, and a majority of the 
games of those times were settled by field 
goals. I think that the use of these 
weapons, for they are weapons, can well 
be given a more prominent place in the 
modern game. 

Today, teams are just as evenly matched 
and we have as many close and tie games 
as formerly, so it is surprising to note the 
decline in the use of the drop and place 
kicks when they are still as capable of 
spelling victory. This decline is all the 
more surprising, since the technique of 
kicking may be developed with such a 
small amount of practice, and without out- 
standing personnel. The Navy has always 
been more or less conscious of the value of 
the field goal, and a glance at our record 
will show a great number of games decided 
by the use of the drop or place kick. 

It is easy to develop a drop or place- 
kicker. Almost any boy with a moderate 
amount of body control and normal timing, 
who will concentrate on the few funda- 
mentals of this department, can develop 
into a good drop or place-kicker. Ordi- 
narily, it is easier to develop a_place- 
kicker, but if I were in a position to 
choose, I would prefer a drop-kicker, for 
the reason that there is one less player to 
mis-handle the ball, another blocker is 
added, and the rise of the ball from the 
foot of the drop-kicker is more marked, 
eliminating some of the danger of a blocked 
kick. It is generally slightly slower than 
the place kick. 

To illustrate the ease of development, I 
can point out Slade Cutter, a tackle on our 
squad in 1934, who, without previous ex- 
perience, developed into an excellent place- 
kicker. That fall he kicked four field goals 
out of five attempts, and these points were 
largely instrumental in winning four dif- 
ferent games. He also kicked many points 
after touchdowns. 

Most coaches agree that a kicker who 
ean make the point after touchdown is a 
real asset to the team. It is my opinion 
that a little more practice individually and 
with the team in attempts for field goals 
will double the value of this kicking asset. 
and will bring in many important points 
on touchdown drives, which otherwise 
would fail although the team is within 
striking distance of the goal. With this 
point in mind, I shall discuss the simple 
fundamentals of the place kick and drop 
kick, which possibly may be used to ad- 
vantage by kickers during the fall season. 


[ THE early days of football, the 
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Ligerehare THOMAS J]. 
HAMILTON was graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1927, where he 
received nine varsity awards in foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. He was 
a member of Navy's 1926 National 
Championship Football Team, and se- 
lected on many mythical teams as half- 
back. His ability as a punter, place- 
ment kicker and drop kicker was most 
outstanding. He was the backfield 
coach at the Naval Academy in 1927, 
1928, and 1930 and head coach from 
1934 through the 1936 season. 





Fundamentals of the Place Kick 


The elements of the place kick to be 
considered are the center pass, holding the 
ball and kicking the ball. 

The center pass must be well directed 
into the holder’s hands, and should be 
thrown with speed. A considerable amount 
of time is saved by a good, hard pass. 

The holder of a place kick should have 
almost as much practice as the kicker, and 
it is necessary that the two practice to- 
gether. A great many kicks are blocked 
or deflected because the holder cannot get 
control of the ball fast enough, and place 
it in the proper position. 

For a right-footed kicker, the holder 
should take his position with the left knee 
down, the right leg extended toward the 
line of scrimmage. This allows him much 
greater freedom of movement in receiving 
the ball from the center, and in case of a 
bad pass, less likelihood of a fumble. He 
should pick the spot in which to place the 
ball, about eight yards back of the center. 
In every foot of ground there is one spot 
higher than another, which should be 
picked out and marked by a piece of cloth 
or paper that the holder carries, and the 
ball should be placed on this spot. 

One of the greatest factors in the place 
kick is the accuracy and speed of the 
holder in placing the ball properly on the 
designated spot. I contend that the holder, 
in placing the ball, with little or no loss of 
speed in the movement, can rotate the ball 
so that the lace is centered on the forward 
side. It requires much practice in han- 
dling and rotating the ball, but the position 
of the lace means a great deal in kicking 
accuracy. 

The angle of tilt on the ball should be 
according to the kicker’s desire, but it 
should be remembered that for long dis- 
tance kicks, tilting back the ball generally 
tends to add distance and lower the trajec- 
tory. The holder should maintain a tight 


hold on the top of the ball until it is kicked 
from his hands. 

The kicker must first determine his 
point of lateral aim, somewhere from the 
middle to one of the goal posts, which will 
depend on the direction and force of the 
wind, position on the field and the amount 
of pull of his kick. Each kicker will have 
a certain pull which is natural to him. It 
is well to reduce this as much as possible 
but not to the point of changing his nat- 
ural style. The longer the kick, generally 
the more tendency to pull. 

After determining the point of aim, the 
kicker will gain considerable advantage by 
drawing a line toward the point of the aim 
with the cleats from the spot where the 
ball will be placed, and swinging the kick- 
ing foot along this line. This helps elim- 
inate the tendency of the kicker to raise 
his eyes. 

To keep the head and eyes down is the 
most important requisite. The eyes should 
rest un that spot on the ball where it is to 
be kicked, and the head should be held 
down even after the ball has left, while the 
foot follows through toward the point of 
aim. 

Timing the kick requires practice be- 
tween the kicker and holder. The kicker 
will soon realize how fast the kick can be 
made from the motion of the holder, and 
he ean kick it at almost the instant it is 
placed. 

Some kickers use one step and the pen- 
dulum kick, but I prefer two short steps 
with aslight hop in making the second 
step. This hop allows the foot to get 
under the ball better, and gives better 
timing and force. 

Right-footed kickers should give special 
attention to the position of the left foot. 
The best position is about three inches 
back of the ball and close to its side. 


Fundamentals of the Drop Kick 


The fundamentals of the drop kick are 
almost the same as those of the place kick, 
the important elements being the drop, 
timing, follow-through and keeping the 
eye down. Again the center pass must be 
accurate and hard, and the kicker should 
pick out a high spot of ground from which 
to kick, draw a line with his cleats along 
the direction toward the point of aim. 

The kicker should stand in a natural, re- 
laxed position to receive the ball from cen- 
ter, holding his hands as a target about 
knee high, or in the position most natural 
for him. 

I am a believer in naturalness in kicking, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE WATER TEST 


A Goldsmith Official No. X5L, made of the new water repellent 
leather, carefully weighed, was completely submerged under 
water for a definite period. When re-checked, it weighed exactly 
4 ounce more than before submerged. Other balls, used in this 
test, not made of water repellent leather, submerged for this 


Schoo [ Pric e, $ 8 00 same period of time, gained 41% ounces in weight. 


Irs always fair weather with the Goldsmith No. X5L. The same 
perfect performance on wet field or dry. Here is a new ball made of a new type leather of unusual 
grain, made water repellent in the tanning. Does not get heavy or loggy on a wet field—better 
punting—provides a better gripping surface—better passing. 















Slim shape ‘‘Multi-Ply”’ double lining. Ten-hole double laced. Goldsmith light weight ‘‘Para-Valve’’. 
Each ball is rigidly inspected for size, shape, and weight, and complies with the official specifications. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, INC. - Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 












Quarterbacking in the Huddle 


ERHAPS no subject has caused so 

many headaches among football 

coaches as that of quarterbacking. 
Many championship games have been lost 
through the mismanagement by quarter- 
backs of players and plays. 

What are the qualities that make a good 
quarterback? What is essential? Prac- 
tically every leading coach recognizes the 
fact that the quarterback must have the 
ability to detect weaknesses in the oppos- 
ing team. Some coaches favor the quar- 
terback who is decisive and smart, while 
others who have had the “smart” and “de- 
cisive” quarterback, select the one who 
seems to be the lucky “hunch” player. To 
me one of the essential qualifications of 
quarterbacking is the complete mastery 
of the huddle. 


Confusion in the Huddle 


There are teams that have one quarter- 
back between the two twenty-yard lines; 
but as soon as a scoring opportunity ap- 
pears or danger threatens, they develop 
a number of self-appointed “quarterbacks” 
who spoil the opportunity and turn danger 
into catastrophe. 

Practically every quarterback or coach 
has had experience with these self-ap- 
pointed “quarterbacks.” Last spring I 
scheduled a game of football between two 
evenly matched freshmen teams. I stood 
behind the huddles of both teams to hear 
what was going on. At the time the um- 
pire announced that there were exactly 
forty seconds to go before the completion 
of the first half, the ball was on the of- 
fensive team’s 25-yard line. I shall never 
forget the commotion that followed with 
the offensive players telling the quarter- 
back what to do. One said, “Wedge!” an- 
other, “Pass!” still another, “Kick!” This 
confusion went on to the point where it 
became amusing. Finally the quarterback 
elected to throw a pass which was inter- 
cepted, and a halfback of the opposing 
team galloped away for a touchdown. 

Now at other stages of the game those 
boys were quiet and seemingly content to 
let the appointed quarterback be king; 
but in a moment when an emergency arose, 
or an important decision had to be ren- 
dered, they were all vociferous in express- 
ing their personal ideas on the situation. 


Mastery in the Huddle 
This is what the quarterback must over- 


come. He must be the master of the hud- 
dle, a tyrant. He must not ponder too 
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By Norman C. Ross 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, High School 





T Bucknell University, Norman 

C. Ross played halfback and 
called signals during the seasons of 
1929, 1930 and 1931, when Carl 
Snavely was coaching there. Since 
1933, he has been Athletic Director at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, High 
School. He looks at the job of quarter- 
backing from the viewpoint of both 
player and coach... Young quarter- 
backs, as well as coaches, may benefit 

from a reading of this article. 





long over his plays, as that will give an 
opening for the other “quarterbacks” to 
step up and advise him. 

Perhaps one may think that disorgan- 
ized huddles appear only with high school 
boys. Such is not the case. I recall an 
instance when my college was playing 
Washington and Jefferson. At a certain 
stage of the game, I called a play that 
I had signalled for on a previous occasion, 
and which had not worked as I had wanted 
it to. I had no sooner given the signal 
than the acting captain of the team said, 
“Signals! Call something else!” Again I 
repeated the same signal, and again the 
acting captain called, “Signals!” adding, 
“I’m the captain of this team, and I know 
that play won't go.” I then retaliated 
with words to the effect that I was quar- 





Norman C. Ross 


terback, that the play would go and that 
if he didn’t keep quiet I would ask the 
coach to take him out of the game. | 
again called the play. Although it did not 
function well, I still retained the respect of 
my team mates in the huddle. 

One might criticize the quarterback for 
not taking advice, and I shall add that 
any quarterback who does not take ad- 
vice is open to criticism. However, he 
should not take or ask for advice in the 
huddle. The time for advice is during 
time out, or during the time between plays 
when the players are getting ready for 
the huddle. 

Quarterbacking is a complicated and 
trying job, for countless games have been 
won and countless lost by quarterbacks. 

I have outlined a few of the main points 
that may help the young quarterback to 
attain and then hold the desired mastery 
of his team. 


Pointers for the Quarterback 


1. Don’t let any member of your team 
advise you in the huddle. 

2. When listening to suggestions, make 
sure they are offered outside the huddle. 

3. Call your signals loud enough so that 
men at the end or outside of the huddle 
will not have to ask for them again. 

4. Form your huddle away from the 
ball. 

5. Emphasize each crucial signal with a 
remark. 

6. Don’t let players straggle from the 
huddle back into formation. 

7. Never ask for advice or suggestions 
in a huddle. 

8. Give all signals with a tone of con- 
fidence. 

9. If plays aren’t- working, have the 
captain call timie out and then consult 
your team for weaknesses and strong 
points. 

10. Occasionally a remark directed at 
the man through whom the play is going 
will inspire him. 

11. A word of encouragement given to 
the team after a substantial gain, such as 
“Good work, gang!” insures maximum el- 
fort. 

12. When in scoring territory and the 
team has been stopped on the first or 
second down, call the down with the play; 
for instance, “Third down, six; play 83.” 

13. Never use an indefinite remark such 
as “Let’s try 41X.” 

14, Call your plays with regard for men, 
strength and weakness. 

15. Know every man’s assignment. 
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QUAKER OATS 


AMERICA’S POPULAR ALL YEAR ’ROUND BREAKFAST QUAKER OATS and MOTHER'S OATS are the SAME 
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PRECIOUS 
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Why QUAKER OATS is the Ideal 
Training Breakfast "¢trre win! 


IVE great health benefits found in eating oatmeal daily! No wonder Quaker Oats is a favorite with 
coaches, players, everyone who wants a head start toward energetic, “winning” days. 








Just think what this extra-delicious breakfast gives: It’s the 
outstanding cereal in muscle-building proteins. It is high in 
food-energy for “drive” and strength; in vitality-bringing min- 
erals, iron and phosphorus. And, mark this: Scientific research 
now reveals oatmeal as the richest thrifty source of Thiamin 
(Vitamin B,), the food for nerves which everybody needs daily. 


So make a place for Quaker Oats on your breakfast schedule. 
Recommend it to your players as the ideal training breakfast 
throughout the season. Try Quaker Oats for 30 days. Begin at 
once to enjoy the benefits it offers in such delicious, easily di- 
gestible form. 
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The Hanger Stadium, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


VER since the first football game 

was played on Rutger’s field in 

1868, seating facilities at football 
games have been a problem in most of our 
schools and colleges. Many of our large 
universities have solved this problem by 
constructing gigantic bowls, ovals or dou- 
ble deck structures. 

One of the first of these huge structures, 
a concrete grandstand seating 9,100, was 
built ‘in 1903 for the St. Louis Exposition 
and donated to Washington University 
following the closing of the fair. Since 
that time many colleges and universities 
have constructed permanent concrete sta- 
dia, over half of them having seating ca- 
pacities in excess of 20,000. 

The design of these structures follows 
five general types — bowls, horseshoes, 
ovals, crescents and side stands. Ovals, 
crescents and stands with curved sides, 
while based on scientific design principles 
and very pleasing to the eye are often 
more expensive to erect than rectangular 
shaped structures. Clement C. Williams, 
Professor of Civil Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in an article on stadia 
design, states, “The advantages of im- 
proved vision (which are more psychologi- 
cal than real) claimed for curved sides, do 
not appear to compensate for the added 
expense of construction involved.” 

Many high schools and the smaller col- 
leges, with more limited finances, have not 
been able to erect these types of structures 
and in many cases still retain their tem- 





ANY stadia have been constructed 

through the summer and more 
are planned for the year. The sugges- 
tions in this article for the use of all 
available space will be of value at this 
time #o those whose stadia are nearing 
completion. 





porary stands and bleachers. A number 
of these schools, however, are spreading 
the cost of stadium construction over a 
period of years by building small perma- 
nent stands and adding to them as funds 
become available. The partially completed 
stadium of the Proviso High School, one 
of the larger high schools in the Chicago 
metropolitan area, is typical of this type 
of construction. 


More Than A Stadium 


Thos. E. McDonough, Chairman 
Division of Health and Physical Education 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


FEW years ago our college was con- 

fronted with the problem of a grow- 
ing interest in football. This added inter- 
est and larger crowds created a need for 
more desirable seating accommodations. 
A hypothetical situation was set up, future 
growth of the college; possible drawing of 
spectators from the surrounding territory ; 





Stadium 


Construction 


By Thomas E. McDonough 
and 
E. R. Sifert 


the probable future of football in our 
school; and many other factors were dis- 
cussed and weighed. After due considers- 
tion it was decided to build a stadium, but 
moré than that, a building which would in- 
clude features and facilities serviceable the 
year around. The plans were placed be- 
fore P.W.A. officials who allowed a direct 
grant. Alumni, students, and citizens were 
solicited and asked to contribute sacks and 
barrels of cement. Construction was 
started immediately and in the fall of 1936, 
the Hanger Stadium was dedicated. ‘The 
total cost of the structure including equip- 
ment was $50,000.00. 

The stadium is of reinforced concrete 
construction with a seating capacity ol 
5,000 spectators. There are no blind spots 
due to the special concave form of con- 
struction. A modern press box seating 
twenty persons is equipped with all ap- 
pointments including telephone and tele- 
graph lines and loud speaking equipment. 
Direct telephone communication from the 
press box to the players’ bench is also an 
added feature. Exits at both ends and 





Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 
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The best play you ever got 
out of a Basket Ball! 














OU GET the best play out of 
Lon team when your players are 
confident. And to be confident they 
must feel that the ball they’re using 
is perfect—that it can’t fail them. 

The Spalding Top-Flite “Last- 
Bilt” basket ball with channel seams 
WON’T fail them. 

Here’s why: 

The ‘“Last-Bilt” construction al- 
ways guarantees perfect balance and 
perfect shape. 

The new CHANNEL SEAMS con- 
tribute unprecedented control and 
accuracy of flight. 

Give your team a head start. Insist 
on the Official Spalding Top-Flite 
“Last-Bilt” Basket Ball. It actually 
seems to add to the ability of your 
players. 
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Spalding also offers “Last-Bilt” con- 


struction in Soccer and Volley Balls 
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Should You Start 
NIGHT 
nO Oe a: a ano 


This Fall? 





This 48-page 
treatise will give 
you the facts 
you need to an- 
swer this impor- 
tant question of 
athletic policy. 





A Timely Manual For 
Educators and Athletic 
Departments — FREE! 


Here is a Manual with the informa- 


tion you ought to have before you 
complete your floodlighting plans for this sea- 
son's play! It brings you money saving infor- 
mation on the correct fundamentals of flood- 
lighting, selection of the proper type of 1n- 
stallation, choice of equipment, cost of materials, 
how to avoid mistakes—how to protect the 
players and spectators from glare—how te pro- 
vide proper illumination on players and ball, etc. 


In addition, the Manual contains all 
the technical data including layouts, 
wiring diagrams, etc., required to plan and lay 
out a lighting system to fit the particular re- 
quirements of your field. 


Not Too Late To Get 
Benjamin Floodlighting 
For This Year's Games 


If you have any doubts as to the ad- 
visability or possibility of getting 
started with night football this Fall, by all means 
send for this MANUAL. In the Book you will 
find an authoritative discussion of the whole 
subject plus the views of prominent coaches, 
principals and superintendents covering the in- 
crease in attendance, advantage of night play 
and the increased interest of the public in school 
activities. 


Free Engineering Service 


Send for and read the Manual—then 


call on your local Electrical Contrac- 
tor and tell him you want him to work with 
the Benjamin Distributor and Benjamin District 
Engineer in the development of specific plans. 
There is no obligation. Use coupon today for 
the MANUAL, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. Distributed in Canada by the 
Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd. 


BENJAMIN 


Pioneers and Leaders in 


FOOTBALL FIELD 
FLOODLIGHTING 


Distributed Exclusively " 
Through Electrical Wholesalers 
—, 
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Benjamin Electric Mfs. Co., 

Des Plaines. Illinois. 
Py have y 
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two rativps which lead under the structure 
to the foyer make it possible for a capacity 
crowd to leave in less than five minutes. 


Athletic Facilities 


Under the stadium at the west end the 
following rooms are available for the use 
of all athletic teams: The varsity locker 
room has 900 square feet of floor space, is 
well lighted and ventilated and contains 
fifty lockers 12”x15”x60”. The freshman 
and visiting team locker room has 800 
square feet of floor space, is well lighted 
and ventilated and contains forty lockers 
12”x15”x60”. The first aid room has 250 
square feet of floor space and is equipped 
with modern therapeutic and training ac- 
cessories. The equipment room has 600 
square feet of floor space, is well ventilated 
and has openings into each locker room for 
the purpose of dispensing towels and ath- 
letic equipment. A shower room with six 
shower heads, a wash basin, drinking foun- 
tain, and two toilets adjoin each locker 
room. Drying rooms containing racks on 
rollers and special drying equipment also 
adjoin each locker room. An office over 
the varsity locker room completes this 
unit. 


Foyer 


_ The foyer is an enclosed area under the 
middle of the stadium 125’x35’ and is ad- 
joined by men’s and women’s rest rooms. 
This area is used as a large classroom by 
the R.O.T.C., and includes a pistol range 
and a place for four “French Seventy 
Fives.” During the summer months this 
same space is the rehearsal room for the 
Stephens Collins Foster Music Camp. 


Dormitory Unit 


The east end under the stadium contains 
the following rooms: Five study rooms 
with accommodations (wardrobes, chairs, 
table, etc.) for five boys each. One large 
room 60’x20’ used as an open dormitory. 
This unit is equipped with ten double- 
decked beds and has ample light and ven- 
tilation from two sides. A small lounging 
room 25’x12’ adjoins the hall leading to 
the study rooms. A lavatory, serviced 
with wash basins, drinking fountain, toi- 
lets, and shower rooms, completes the dor- 
mitory unit. 

All ceilings in the structure are nine feet 
in height. The entire plant is steam heated 
from the college central heating plant. Hot 
water is heated by steam or gas. All walls 
and partitions are made of a cream col- 
ored tile. 

A year has passed and a structure which 
ordinarily would be utilized five or six 
days during the year was used twenty- 
four hours a day for forty weeks. It has 
been used successfully as a dormitory, af- 
fords locker room space for football, base- 
ball, track, tennis, and golf teams and dur- 


ing the past summer served as shelter and 
a practice area for a music camp. 

The stadium has proven satisfactory to 
all concerned and it is the consensus of 
many people that, if football as a sport 
should ever make its demise as college 
baseball has in the past, this structure will 
nevertheless prove itself serviceable in the 
attainment of other ends. 


The Proviso Township 
High School Stadium 


By E. R. Sifert 
Principal, Proviso High Schocl 


N 1932 the Proviso Township High 

School Board of Education decided to 
replace the old wooden football bleachers 
with a modern concrete stadium. Since 
funds were not available at the time to 
erect as large a stadium as the school re- 
quired, plans were adopted for one which 
could be built in units. The first section 
of this structure, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,000, was opened for the 1934 
football season. Since this time an aver- 
age of 20,000 persons per year have been 
seated in the concrete section alone. The 
wooden bleachers on the other side of the 
field and on the ends of the concrete stand 
were retained to absorb the overflow from 
the concrete stands which in some cases 
has run as high as 7,500 persons. 

The completed section of the stadium is 
184 feet long and 16 rows high, constructed 
entirely of reinforced concrete. A tunnel 
16 feet wide through the center of the 
stands provides easy access to the center 
sections, while 6-foot walks at the top and 
bottom and side entrances facilitate the 
emptying of the stands after a game. The 
seats are placed on steps 30 inches wide 
and 14 inches high. These are both higher 
and wider than normal and provide more 
foot room and a much greater sight dis- 
tance than the corresponding seats in the 
average university stadium, which have 
steps 25 to 27 inches wide and sight clear- 
ances of from 7 to 12 inches. The seats 
proper are composed of 2x10 fir planks, 








Freshman Locker Room 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
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T’S THE NEW Reach Sta-Tru “Last-Bilt” basket ball with 
I CHANNEL SEAMS! And this new star is a lucky one for you. 
For by adding Channel Seams to the sturdy “Last-Bilt” con- 
struction, Reach gives you a ball that has: 


% PERFECT FLIGHT %& PERFECT CONTROL 


% PERFECT BALANCE % PERFECT SHAPE 


The Channel Seams prevent the ball from “dipping” or “swerv- 
ing” in the air. They add to its controllability for passing and 
shooting. They give a player new confidence. 

You handicap your team with an inferior ball. 
See that your players get the best, the Official 
Reach Sta-Tru “Last-Bilt” Basket Ball. 

Reach also offers “Last-Bilt”? construction in 


Soccer and Volley Balls. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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raised 4 inches above the concrete step by 
means of metal brackets which fasten to 
the concrete steps with expansion bolts. 
Placing the edge of the seats several inches 
in front of the face of the concrete step 
permits the spectators to assume a com- 
fortable position. A seat width of 18 
inches was used in computing the seating 
capacity of the stand. This compares fa- 
vorably with the seat widths in large uni- 
versity stadia which vary from 17 to 19 
inches. 


Basketball Ethics for 


HE Coaching Ethics Committee of 

the National Association of Basket- 

ball Coaches, in starting a national 

drive this fall to promote better sport- 

manship on the part of coaches, players 

and spectators makes the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. Instruct your players according to 
the letter and spirit of the rules. 

2. Insist that your players do not ques- 
tion the judgment decisions of a referee. 
In disputes covering misinterpretation of 
rules have your captain call time-out and 
discuss in a gentlemanly manner with the 
referee the situation, in so far as the rules 
cover it. 

3. Treat the visiting team coach with 
the same friendly attitude that you would 
hope for, when your team plays on an 
opponent’s court. 

4. Secure honest and capable officials, 
preferably members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Approved Basketball Officials. 
Do not attempt to intimidate them or talk 
to them prior to the contest regarding the 
faults of your opponents. It is advisable 
to stay away from the officials before the 
game and between the halves. There is no 
one more vitally interested in having a 
well-officiated game than the official him- 
self. A basketball official is called upon 
to make many judgment decisions and oe- 
casionally he will make mistakes. Usually, 
however, the average official does not make 
the number of mistakes that the average 
coach or player is guilty of during the 
course of a game. 

5. The Coaching Ethics Committee of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches intends making a national drive 
to improve spectator sportmanship. From 
the reports of our predecessors on this 
committee, we find that the attitude of the 
coach on the bench either encourages good 
spectator and player sportsmanship or 
throws fuel on the fire of poor sportsman- 
ship which the National Basketball 
Coaches Association is attempting to elim- 
inate. If the coach is in the habit of mak- 
ing uncomplimentary gestures every time 
the official calls a foul on one of his play- 
ers, then you can be assured that the par- 
tisans of his team will break loose in their 
loud disapproval of the decision. This 
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The space underneath the stands is at 
present used only for concession purposes. 
Plans have been approved and the money 
allocated, however, for the installation of 
toilet facilities for the spectators and 
shower and locker rooms for both home 
and visiting teams. These will occupy the 
full width of the structure and extend 28 
feet back from the rear face. The remain- 
ing 14 feet under the toe of the stands 
will be utilized for storage purposes. 

The cost of erecting the stands was 





HE National Association of Basket- 

ball Coaches through their Coach- 
ing Ethics Committee, with John J. 
Gallagher of Niagara University as 
Chairman, are to be commended on 
their attempt to promote better sports- 
manship on the part of coaches, players 
and spectators in the game of basket- 
ball. It is to be hoped that every 
basketball coach will carefully read the 
suggestions made this committee 
and assume the responsibility of im- 
proving the sportsmanship at games in 
his institution and community. 





condition sometimes leads to worse situa- 
tions on the court as spectators exercise a 
tremendous influence in determining the 
sportsmanship attitude or the lack of it 
among the contestants. 

6. The coach should make efforts prior 
to the opening of the season to encourage 
good spectator sportsmanship. This may 
be accomplished if the coach would request 
the college dean or the high school prin- 
cipal for permission to address one of the 
school assemblies prior to the opening of 
the basketball schedule. Notices in the 
school’s weekly publication before the sea- 
son opens is another means, especially in 
large universities where it is impossible to 
contact directly all the students. Similar 
publicity in the local newspapers may help 
educate local fans who are not connected 
with the institution. The coach should 
stress the fact that it is unethical, un- 
sportsmanlike, and ungentlemanly for a 
student or spectator to express disapprov- 
al in a vociferous manner of the decisions 
of an official. The coach also should en- 
courage students and spectators to regard 
the opposing team’s players as friendly 
rivals, who happen to be guests of the in- 
stitution, and not as hated opponents. 
Making disconcerting noises when an op- 
posing player is attempting a free throw 
and booing an opponent are the principal 
faults in unsportsmanlike conduct. It is 
advisable for coaches to seek the co-opera- 
tion of other members of the faculty in 
helping promote good sportsmanship 
among the student bedy. A brief com- 
ment in a class or group by a teacher or 
professor, not directly connected with the 


borne jointly by the school board and the 
Federal Government, the latter furnishing 
the unskilled labor from the relief rolls. 
Construction costs, although raised due to 
regulations which prohibited the use of 
any construction equipment other than a 
concrete mixer, were still very reasonable. 
The direct cost to the Proviso High School 
was only $6,152.80; the balance of the cost 
of the project was borne by the Federal 
Government. The costs of similar stands, 
(Continued on page 39) 


Coaches 


athletic association, may help students 
show good sportsmanship within their 
own school. Conduct at basketball games, 
as well as at other athletic activities, ac- 
tually is the school’s course in sportsman- 
ship. 

7. Instill in your players that, in a com- 
petitive sport like basketball, it is neces- 
sary for a boy or young man to mobilize 
frequently, during the course of a game, 
all the skill, intelligence and courage that 
he possesses; to do this when opposed by 
competent opponents endowed with sim- 
ilar ability and purpose; to do this with a 
spirit of genuine sportsmanship that will 
not permit him to stoop to that which is 
base and mean in order to secure some 
advantage over his opponent. 

8. A few natural rival basketball games 
among various school and university teams 
are not scheduled because the athletic au- 
thorities feel that the conduct of partisan 
spectators would constitute such a nui- 
sance, and possibly such a disturbance, 
that such games are not arranged. 

9. Emphasize to your players that, when 
any of them descends to unsportsmanlike 
conduct or action during the course of a 
basketball game, he injures hundreds of 
persons other than himself. Each player 
is a representative of his institution. If 
he violates the principles of good sports- 
manship, he brings disgrace upon the in- 
stitution and upon the entire student 
body. 

10. Basketball is a sport that was origi- 
nated in an educational institution. Since 
its humble beginning, the game has been 
administered principally by basketball au- 
thorities associated with educational insti- 
tutions. The popularity of the game has 
become so widespread that it now em- 
braces numerous types of leagues. The 
leaders of this latter group look to the 
school and college division for the sports- 
manship traditions of the game. Let us 
resolve that we shall set a good example 
by regarding it as a duty to teach and 
encourage good sportsmanship among our 
players and the other members of the stu 
dent body, but what is equally and per 
haps more important let us regard it as an 
obligation to practice the ideal principles 
of good sportsmanship ourselves. 
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A NEW FOOTBALL 
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Features 


It is much easier and faster to handle. 
It is much easier and faster to pass. 
It is much easier and faster to punt. 
It is easier for pass receivers to catch. 


PPr> 


This ball is especially recommended to High School leagues. 
It will greatly improve the High School game. 





SCHOOL (No. | Football)... . ......$7,50 
PRICES (No. 2 Football)... ,iavevesss oe 
BASKETBALL SHOES 

1. Improved Shock-Absorbing Innersole. 
2. Extension on Tread Surface That Prevents Side Slipping. 
3. Raised Heel. 


4. Goodyear Welt Construction. Can Be Resoled. 


Style 56—Light-weight, Athletic Tanned black leather upper. 
Black sole—School Price $4.50. 


Style 57—Pearl Elk upper. Tan sole—School Price $5.00. 





RIDDELL 


FOOTBALL SHOES 
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All Riddell football shoes are of genuine Goodyear Welt 
construction. 
Riddell shoes have a fit and feel not found in any other shoes. 


SCHOOL PRICES 


Style 89 ..... .. .$10.00 
Style H ...... iF isch 
Style R & RX....... Fh iciba ona ee ae ae 
Style P & PX..... schiaites ieee A ... 8,00 
Style 77 & 7X... RUSE 7.00 
StyleO & OX......... Pre eee 
Style X & XX... .. 5.00 


NEW MOLDED BASKETBALL 





A moulded ball that has the appearance, feel and reaction of 
the stitched ball. 


IMPORTANT: This is the only molded ball from which the 


bladder can be removed, and, because of this, the ball is 


easy to repair. 
SCHOOL PRICES 


Official A Grooved Basketball. ..... _..... $12.00 
No. | Grooved Basketball. . . VP ey. 10.00 
No. 2 Smooth Basketball. __ . tenceeee 
No. 3 Smooth Basketball... ... ... «ssw... 6.00 
No. 4 Smooth (Du Pont Covering) Basketball ... 4,50 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. Wood St. 
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ATHLETE'S FOOT 


thrives on Hot, 
Steaming Feet 





ny 


Drench DANGEROUS CRACKS 
between your toes Tonight’ 


THLETE’S FOOT germs feed on per- 

spiration! Fast action causes your feet 

to perspire excessively. That’s why players 
are so susceptible to this painful infection. 


A crack between your toes may mean you 
already have the dread disease. The germ 
gets in through that crack! It spreads—pro- 
duces itchy blisters—raw soreness. 


Drench your feet after every practice and 
game with dependable Absorbine Jr. Repeat 
night and morning. 

It dries the skin between your toes. 

It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 

It kills Athlete’s Foot fungi. 

It helps heal the broken tissues. 


At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 





SS OFREE— 
“7. Send for 


2-Color Folio 












Now you can get an authori- 
tative chart of 10 drawings 
showing the behavior of 
muscles in sports. FREE upon 
request, together with 
sample of Absorbine Jr. 
Address W.F.Young,Inc., £ 
245 Lyman St., Spring- ( 
field, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 








_Kills ATHLETE'S FOOT Fungi 
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Relay-Shift Huddle 


A New Signal Calling System for High School Football 


By L. L. Bing Miller 
Henderson, North Carolina, High School 


OACHES have long felt the need 
for a new signal-giving system for 
high school football. There were 

the days when the quarterback on the 
team had to have as a primary qualifica- 
tion the loudest, clearest, and most com- 
manding voice of any one on the squad. 
Sometimes he did not have the most foot- 
ball sense but he did as an absolute nec- 
essity have to possess a great voice. This 
system had very obvious defects and was 
abandoned. Crowds yelling at games (in 
high school they would be standing very 
near the sidelines) would drown out his 
voice and the players could not hear him. 
If they did hear him they had to be a 
mathematician to figure out where the 
play was going. The system was too 
complicated for high school players to 
understand much less remember. 

A change from that type of signal to a 
less complicated and more _ practicable 
one came into universal usage. It is the 
huddle system that is being used by most 
secondary schools and colleges today. To 
my mind it has more disadvantages than 
the former method. The. faults are hard 
to enumerate. We find the players 
jammed up together and everyone talk- 
ing at the same time. You can say what 
you please but high school players will 
talk at a time when it is most essential 
that they remain quiet. Many times we 
find that all of them want to run the 
team. All have found a weakness in the 
opponent’s defense and are over-anxious 
to tell the quarterback about it. They 
suggest all kinds of plays; backs beg to 
let them carry the ball. “Run my play” 
is frequently heard. In general, the pres- 
ent huddle as it is used in many high 
schools is a bedlam—a _ quarterback’s 
greatest handicap to clear thinking and 
level-headed generalship. 

Most of us, I am sure, have witnessed 
high school games where frequent “checks” 
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could be heard all over the field. You 


have observed also players asking their 


playing mate what the signal was while 
they were on their way back to their po- 
sitions. They did not hear the signal 
when the quarterback gave it to them; 
they were tying a shoe string, helmet 
strap, or were looking at the fellow that 
they just blocked to see if he were still 
there. Frequent misunderstanding of 
plays have resulted. Games have been 
lost; players have been injured because 
of this. 

If you study the diagrams in this ar- 
ticle you will observe that the objectives 
of the relay-shift huddle are: 

1. To get the quarterback out of the hud- 
dle. 

2. To_let members of the team talk all 
they please while in the huddle. 


3. To prevent misunderstanding of plays. 


4. To allow suggestions to be relayed to 
the quarterback and other members of 
the team by one man and not by a 
group all talking at the same time. 

5. To shield backfield men from the de- 
fensive team. 

6. To be able to run a play before the de- 
fense gets set. 
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DIAG, 2 











DIAG. 1 





7. To add to the color of the game by in- 
stalling a certain amount of simple 
regimentation. Football fans like this 
and certainly the players are pleased 
with it. 

The guards, for psychological and prac- 
tical reasons are placed together. The 
tackles and ends stand face to face. Two 
backs are left in the huddle. While the 
quarterback, the center, and perhaps the 
alternate quarterback are back getting 
the next play the linemen in the huddle 
may talk all they please. The center 
brings the play back to the huddle. They 
see him coming and usually his signal for 
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quiet is unnecessary. ‘The 
logical man to relay the signal. 
gram 1.) 

After the center has the play from the 
quarterback he takes three steps forward 
which places him at the center of the 
prongs of the horseshoe-shaped huddle. 
He gives the signal for quiet, the signal 
for the next play and then moves on 
down and gcts over the ball. By this time 
the backs have come up into the huddle. 
The quarterback gives a signal to leave. 
The linemen leave their positions in the 
huddle standing up and 
The backs are down now in a low 
tion. They go to their positions in a criss- 
cross fashion. If the play is to be run 
from a balanced line the quarterback yells 
“signals” and the play is off; if from an 
unbalanced line the linemen shift on “sig- 
nals.” This will throw the defense off- 
side many times. The linemen should be 
shifted and ready to go on a count of 
three. There is no stop in the continuity 
of this shift. It is a continuous motion. 
(See Diagram 2.) 

The preceding paragraph explains the 
way in which the linemen come out of the 
huddle. The backs will go to B1, B2, etc., 
depending upon what position they are 
going to play. It is impossible for high 
school players to play one position the en- 
tire game. (See Diagram 3.) 

Backs may criss-cross depending upon 
what position they are going to play. 


close 


together. | 
posi- | 
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The Newly Organized 
Basketball Association 
in Texas 


REPORT comes from Paul Talia- 
ferro of Winfield, Texas, regarding 
the newly organized basketball coaches’ 
association in that state. A representative 
from each of the eight league regions, into 
which the state is divided, and one from 
each of the four largest cities, Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
make up the Board of Directors. 
One object of the new association is to 
increase interest in basketball in the state 
by producing better teams. 
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Year in year out, sport in and sport out, the teams that win are 
always the teams that are ace perfect in the fundamentals. In 
football: a perfect rhythm of ball carrying, simple, straightforward 
blocking, clean hard tackles, sure ball handling; in basketball: 
clever offense and clean passing, accurate floor and foul shooting, 
fast, sure defense work; in baseball: no-error fielding, real batting 
averages, the technique of running bases. 


THE fundamental for every sport is FOOTWORK: power of 
movement, nimble feinting, split second speed. Footwear of gen- 
uine Kangaroo i is the equipment for this. 17% stronger than any 
other leather, shoes of Kangaroo breed coutiane e, are SAFE, will 
stand up under the gruelling jerks and wrenches of championship 
play, keep the best players in A-No. 1 condition. 14% lighter at any 

given strength than the 

= next best leather, soft 

and pliable, shoes of 
Kangaroo add wings to 
the feet, bring out all 
the subtlety and speed a 
boy or man has in him. 


GAROO 
AMERICA 
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The Texas Interscholastic League has 
sponsored a state championship tourna- 
ment at the University of Texas since 
1921. The same rules of player eligibility, 
as are used in football, apply in basket 
ball. All schools, however, compete in the 
same class in basketball. 

The Texas Basketball Coaches’ Associa- 
tion held its first coaching school and clinic 
this summer at North Texas State Teach- 
ers College in Denton. Clifford Wells, 
who served as the first president of the 
Indiana Basketball Coaches’ Association 
and is now the president of the high 
school division of the National Basketball 
Coaches’ Association, was chosen to direct 
the school. 

Chuck Taylor presented an instructional 
film, demonstrating individual play and 


showed a number of motion picture reels, 
including games in the Denver A.A.U. 
meet and the Kansas City National Col- 
lege Tournament. 

Coach Pete Shands’ North Texas 
Eagles, champion cagers of the Lone Star 
Conference, were used by Mr. Wells to 
demonstrate his drills, plays and tech- 
niques. Coach Howard Kitchen and his 
state high school champions of Woodrow 
Wilson High in Dallas gave a demonstra- 
tion of the drills and plays used during 
the 1938 season. 

The interest shown in the organization 
of the new association and the increasing 
number of gymnasiums now being built in 
the state predict for basketball the same 
enviable record that Texas footbail en- 
joys. 


The Co-ordination of Intramurals 
and Interscholastic Athletics 


By C. D. Ellsbury 
High School, Connersville, Indiana 


HERE has been much discussion in 
recent years about athletics in the 


junior and senior high schools. One 
of the controversial topics concerns the 
proper relative emphasis to be placed on 
intra- and interschool athletics. 
The following questions are typical of 
many discussions; 

1. Should more students take an active 
part in school athletics? 

2. Are school athletic programs top heavy 
with the interscholastic phase? 

3. Is the intramural side being neglected? 

4. Is the coach compelled to devote too 
much of his service to the physically 
gifted and not enough to the non-gifted 
mass? 

5. Is the intense desire to beat the rival 
town defeating the objective of good 
sportsmanship ? 

6. Does the intramural contest develop 
the spirit of fair play and other virtues 
more effectively than the interschool 
game? 

. Would it be advisable to balance the 
two programs in an effort to eliminate 
certain existing undesirable conditions? 

. Can the two programs be dove-tailed 
into a single interdependent program 
for mutual benefit ? 


~“I 


9. Can anything be done to take the 


wolves off the trail of the coach? 

Without doubt more students should 
actively participate in our school athletics. 
The suggestions in the following para- 
graphs may prove helpful in gaining this 
objective. 

I believe that the athletic programs in 
our schools are top heavy with the inter- 
school phase in most places. An interest- 
ing survey would be to determine the 
number of man-hours (coaches, teachers, 
students, players, janitors, bus drivers, 


etc.) spent on the interschool side of the 
ledger as contrasted with the intramurals. 
Another item of interest would be a com- 
parison of the money expended. I believe 
that such a survey would prove that both 
the man-hour and financial expenditures 
are being spent overwhelmingly in favor 
of the interscholastic side of the picture. 
Of course the item of receipts that the 
interschool games bring in is of impor- 
tance. But I am inclined to believe that 
much, if not all, of the profit that is made 
by the money-making sport (basketball 
in Indiana) is usually used up by the non- 
profit sports as baseball, tennis, track, and 
in some localities football. In many cases 
where the interschool games show a net 
profit, the money goes to finance other 
projects that rightfully should be financed 
by the school’s city. 

Generally, I believe that the intraschool 
athletics are neglected. The coaches do 
not spend so much time and energy de- 
veloping the non-gifted students as they 
should. The mass of the student body 
does not get to participate in organized, 
school-supervised contests as much as it 
should. The coaches are compelled to 
spend too much of their time and energy 
on the varsity teams simply because they 
must put out winning teams or lose their 
jobs. This is a pathetic truth in many in- 
stances. 

The intense rivalries that have been de- 
veloped between neighboring towns are 
causes for alarm. This is true in many 
localities and in several branches of sports. 
One can see preachers, school superinten- 
dents and other exemplifiers of high ideals 
revert to primitive conduct in the heat of 
excitement at the bitter contests. I have 
heard members of the professions, men- 
tioned above, demand the scalp of the 
referee and of the opposing coach, player 
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or fan. I have seen practices of vandal- | 


ism occurring between rival towns. These 
things are most certainly not developers 
of good sportsmanship. 

I think that the intramural phase of 
athletics does more to attain the desired 
objectives of good citizenship than does 
the interschool. The demand to win at 
any cost is too great in the interschool 
games, whereas the intragames are played 
more for pure desire to play rather than 
to beat someone. However, both phases 
of athletics are certainly positive aids in 
the physical and mental development of 
the youth. 

The two phases of athletics should be 
more evenly balanced. We must put 
across to the fans the idea that it is better 
to build character than merely to win 
games. We must educate the public to 
the idea that the coach wants to be a 
teacher rather than a driver of boys. The 
patrons of the school should be taught 
the wholesome results of an intramural 
program. The daily newspapers gladly 
publicize the activities of the school. Give 
the intramurals more write-ups in the 
paper. The interest that a sport draws 
is largely determined by the amount of 
publicity it gets. Get the people to come 
to see the intraschool games. And after 
an intensive educational and sales cam- 
paign, I believe that a majority of the 
population will agree that a little less em- 
phasis on the varsity and a little more on 
the intraschool games is the proper thing. 

If the intramurals can be developed to 
the point where they draw a good at- 
tendance and the people become interested 
in the regularly scheduled contests, I be- 
lieve that the intense desire to whip the 
rival town will gradually fade. I further 
helieve that the huge, unfair responsibil- 
ity of the coach to put out a winner at 
any price will diminish. 

Am I advocating the abolition of the 
interschool games? Emphatically No! 
They have their place and always will 
have. I believe that the two phases can 
be dove-tailed into a mutually beneficial 
interdependent program. They most cer- 
tainly should not be antagonistic to each 
other. 

An attempt should be made to conduct 
the two programs concurrently. For in- 
stance, during the basketball months the 
(director should make it clear that the two 
phases are to be interdependent to the 
extent that players on a home room team, 
who proved their ability could be pro- 
moted to one of the varsity teams. In 
fact the coach could use the intramural 
basketball games during October as a basis 
for some of his “A” team selections in 
November when the regular season be- 
gins. And this plan could be carried 
through in other sports, making one of 
the objectives of the intramural program 
the building of material for the varsity 
teams. 

I would like to outline briefly a con- 
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The Toro Parkmaster at Dartmouth is « lifting type Tractor Mower cutting e 7-foot swath and handling the open 
areas. Also is used for general utility work including sod cutting, discing, rolling end snow plowing. 


To Dartmouth College — 
Thanks a Million! 


It was in April, 1922, sixteen years ago, that Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, bought their first Toro machine. 


That was news, but we couldn't say much about it because they were our 


first and only College customer that year. 


But here it is 1938 with sixteen years added to the calendar and during this 
time Dartmouth has bought a good many thousands of dollars’ worth of Toro 
Machinery. So have almost fifteen hundred other Schools, large and small. 


So to W. M. Gooding, Dartmouth Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


and his efficient staff, we say— 


“Thanks for starting something that we hope is never finished.” 
Send for Our Interesting Catalog 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
America’s Largest Builder of Power Mowing Machinery 


The Park Special is 2 30-inch power mower equipped with two trailer mowers widening the cut to 5% feet. 
it is used in congested areas and is equipped with a sidewalk snow plow for winter use. 
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Helpful 
McGraw-Hill 
Books 


for Coaches 
and Players 





Bierman's 
WINNING FOOTBALL 


Psychology, Strategy and Technique. 
From this book you will get not only Ber- 
nie Bierman’s rigidly practical rules for 
developing team and player skill, but also 
the keen insight into psychological factors 
of winning football of a veteran producer 
of winning teams. $2.50. 


Crisler and Wieman's 
PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 


Presents practical, ready-to-use meth- 
ods, with special emphasis on blocking, 
tackling, position play, the kicking, pass- 
ing, and running games, offensive plays, 
generalship, and defensive planning. $3.00. 


Allen's 
BETTER BASKETBALL 


Includes not only a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of plays, with diagrams and photo- 
graphs, but much new material on defen- 
sive and offensive tactics, training, prac- 
tice, treatment of injuries, etc. Includes a 
number of incidents out of the author’s 
experience, dealing with winning games. 
$4.00. 


Lamar's 
THE ATHLETIC PLANT 


Explains how to lay out, construct, and 
care for athletic fields and facilities for all 
types of athletic contests. Gives practical 
material on constructing athletic equip- 
ment in the school shop. Includes sug- 
gestions for conducting athletic contests 
in line with modern trends. $3.00. 


Other Books in the 
Whittlesey House Sports Series 


Jones and Brown's 
SWINGING INTO GOLF 
$2.00 


Little's 
HOW TO WATCH FOOTBALL 


Lou Little's guide for the spectator, $2.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 








servative 
gram. 
I. September and October. 
A. Interschool Athletics. 
1. Senior High. 
a. Varsity Football. 

1. Two practices weekly. 
(Assuming that material 
was developed the previ- 
ous season.) 

2. Six games per season. 

2. Junior High football. 
a. Teach fundamentals. 
b. One practice weekly. 
c. One or two games per sesison. 
B. Intramurals. 
1. Junior and Senior High. 
a. Touch football. 
b. Tennis. 
c. Basketball. (October) 

d. Table tennis. 

e. Playground baseball. 

f. Volleyball. 

g. Speedball. 

Il. November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, Middle of March. 
A. Interschool. 
1. Senior High. 

a. Basketball. 

1. Three practices weekly. 

2.°Eighteen games per sea- 
son. 

3. Two tournaments. 

b. Table tennis. (This sport 
should be encouraged as an 
interschool contest.) 

1. One match per 
(Twenty matches.) 
2. Junior High. 
a. Basketball. 
1. Two practices weekly. 
2. Twelve games per season. 
3. One tournament. 

b. Table tennis. (Youngsters 
get quite proficient in this 
game.) 

1. Twelve matches per sea- 
son. 
B. Intramurals. 
1. Junior and Senior High. 

a. Basketball leagues. 

b. Volleyball leagues. 

c. Table tennis leagues. 


interdependent athletic pro- 


week. 








Ill. Mareh, April and May. 
rals predominant.) 
A. Interschool. 
1. High School. 
a. Baseball. 
1. Six games. 
2. Two practices weekly. 
b. Track. 
1. Four meets. 
2. State meets. 
e. Tennis. 
1. Four meets. 
2. Two practices weekly. 
d. Golf. (If course is avail- 
able.) 
1. Four matches. 
2. Two practices weekly. 
3. State meet. 
B. Intramurals. 
1. Junior and Senior High. 
a. Baseball. 
b. Softball. 
e. Track. 
d. Tennis. 
e. Spring football. (Serves to 
develop material for var- 
sity.) 
f. Table tennis. 
— g. Speedball. 


Training Habits of High 
School Boys 


By Glenn Holmes 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


HE writer has felt for some time 

that the problem of smoking, drink- 
ing, and late hours among high 
school athletes is an important one. Many 
of us feel that we should teach boys things 
of a moral nature as well as the funda- 
mentals and skills of the sport itself. In 
order to get the opinion of other high 
school coaches on the subject, a question- 
naire was sent to eighty-five prominent 
high schools throughout the country. The 
questions, answers, and comments follow: 


1. Is smoking among boys in your school 
a problem in athletics? 
Yes-47%. No—d3%. 
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Compact 





Write 
Model A Single or Double face 


Weight less than 100 Ibs. 





FAIR PLAY 


Automatic Timers & Electric Scoreboards for 


Steel cabinets with baked enamel finish and polished 
metal trim. 


Five or six inch reversible score numerals and 20 or 


30 inch dials lighted from rear. 


Loud 110 volt horn and patented time-out clock. Many 
other features. 


Available through Sporting Goods or Electrical Dealers. 


The Fair Play Company 


High School & Colleges 


Dependable Unique 


Des Moines, lowa 


(Intramu- 
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. As a 


Coach's Comments 

1. I had forty-five boys on the 
and none smoked. 

2. A great many non-athletes smoke 
but no athletes. 

3. There is more smoking in the whole 
school than a few years ago. 


teum 


. Is drinking among boys in your school 


a problem in athletics? 
Yes—19%. No—81%. 
Coach’s Comment 
There is practically no drinking 
among our high school boys. 


Are late hours among boys in your 
school a problem in athletics? 
Yes—53%. No—47%. 
Coach’s Comments 
1. We had a little trouble this year. 
2. It is only a minor problem with us. 
3. Ours is a military school and all 
boys have to be in at 9:30 daily. 
4. Not a problem in general, but we 
do have some individual cases. 


. Do you permit athletes to smoke dur- 


ing the season of their sport? 
Yes—4%. No—96%. 
Coach’s Comments 
1. We discourage it. 
2. We do not allow it if we know it, 
but I am unable to follow forty of 
them home. 


. Do you permit athletes to drink dur- 


ing the season of their sport? 
Yes—1%. No—99%. 
Coach’s Comment 
1. It has never been an issue in twen- 
ty-five years of coaching. 


. Do you permit athletes to keep late 


hours during the season of their sport? 
Yes—10%. No—90%. 
Coach’s Comments 
1. We allow them to keep late hours 
only two nights following a game. 
2. We allow only Saturday night. 
3. We allow it occasionally over the 
week ends. 


. Do you permit athletes to smoke out 


of season? 

Yes—41%. No—59%. 

Coach’s Comments 
1. 7% said that they discouraged it. 
2. One coach said that it was beyond 
his control. 
3. Not if it is known. 
4. Yes, but I advise against it. 


. Do you permit athletes to drink out 


of season? 
Yes—19%. No—S81%. 
Coach’s Comments 
1. 9% said that they discouraged it. 
2. We have no contact with the boys 
out of season. 
3. It is beyond our control. 
4. We have no regulations. 
coach are you interested in 


whether they smoke or drink out of 
season ? 
Yes—99%. 


No—1%. 









MATCHED EQUIPMENT 
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Football equipment must 
keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the game. Piecemeal 
equipment cannot offer the 
necessary protection, nor 
does it afford proper appear- 
ance for the game today. In 
the newly designed O’SHEA 
matched unit all O’SHEA 
shoulder pads, hip pads, and 
elbow pads are made to fit 
correctly into the O’SHEA 
supporter type jerseys, which 
are perfectly proportioned to 
accommodate them and tie 
them together into the upper 
body section of the unit. The 
O’SHEA knee pads and thigh 
guards are placed correctly 
into O’SHEA’S form fitting 
pants and held in perfect 
alignment with the upper sec- 
tion of the unit by means of 
the patented pants lifter. 





The O°SHEA Football Pants 











KEYNOTE 


The O°SHEA Football Jersey 


The O°SHEA Shoulder Pad 





O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 


N. PULASKI ROAD 
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G-E FLOODLIGHTING 


Used In World’s Brightest- 


Lighted Baseball Park 


ENERAL ELECTRIC floodlights — 615 of them 

— were installed in June to make Brooklyn’s 
Ebbets Field the best-lighted playing field in the world. 
This is the second major-league baseball park to be 
lighted for night games. General Electric floodlighting 
was installed in 1935 at Crosley Field, Cincinnati. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers, as well as the Cincinnati Reds, 
turned over the important jobs of floodlighting their 
fields to General Electric because, through long experi- 
ence, G-E engineers have become recognized authorities 
on floodlighting. Since General Electric inaugurated 
practical sports lighting at Lynn, Mass., in 1923, it has 
lighted more than 400 athletic fields. 


You, too, can have the floodlighting best suited for your 
field by availing yourself of General Electric’s flood- 
lighting engineering service. Before you plan your 
floodlighting, consult the nearest G-E sales office or 
G-E distributor. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 








THE NEW O.K. 


DRY MARKER 
(PATENTED) 


Adjustable Control 
Quick Shut-Off 


No Brushes, Screens 
or Holes to Clog 




















Holds 50 Lbs. Powder 


1034,” Wheels 
1354” Tread 





Specially Designed Cast Iron 
Agitating Element 





EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 





Automatic Free Wheeling when pulled 
backward onto Field 





Not Limited to Fine Dry Material 


Equip Your Playgrounds with Our Markers 
Save Time and Material 


H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. 


3421 Mentone Ave. Palms Sta. 
LOS ANGELES CALIF. 
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PRACTICAL SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL 


By Kurt W. Lenser 


University of Nebraska 
Six-Man Coaching Instructor 
1938 
Butler University Coaching School 
Indianapolis 
Kansas Coaching School 
Topeka 


Introduction by Biff Jones, Football Coach 
University of Nebraska 


A book on coaching football by a six-man 
coach who has coached the game for four 
years, with championship teams to his 
credit. 


Eighteen chapters in which every angle 
of football coaching is carefully discussed 
—Add this complete treatise io your library 
NOW! 


PRICE $1.25 


ORDER DIRECT OF THE AUTHOR 
KURT W. LENSER 
STRATTON, NEB. 











10. Do you permit any boy in your school 
to smoke on the school grounds? 
Yes—10%. No—90%. 


Coach’s Comments 


1. 12% said that there was no smok- 
ing two blocks from school. 

2. 9% said that there was no smok- 
ing one block from school. 

3. 3% said that there was no smok- 
ing in the neighborhood of the 
school. 

11. What disciplinary action is taken 
if a boy in athletics smokes? 

Coach’s Comments 


1. 43% said that they removed the 
boys from the squad. 

2. 32% said that the boy was first 
talked to and on the second offense 
was removed from the squad. 

3. Removed by a committee of team 
mates. 

4. He sacrifices all awards given at the 
end of the year. 

5. Several quarters are taken away 
from his letter requirement. 

6. He is allowed to practice but is al- 

lowed no competition for two weeks. 

7. Allowed to practice but he sits on 
the bench during the games. 

8. It has never been a problem in our 
school. 

What disciplinary action is taken if 

he drinks? 


Coach’s Comments 


1. 59% said that boy was removed 
from the squad. 

2. 15% said that the boy was con- 
fidentially talked to and if the of- 
fense was repeated, he was removed 
from the squad. 

3. 9% said that it was no problem in 
their school. 

4. The boy was dropped from squad 
and then the boy and his parents 
were called in, in order that he may 
be re-instated. 

5. Removed by committee of team 
mates. 

6. The boy is given extra work to do, 
then suspended if the offense is re- 
peated. 


I believe that the only conclusions to 
be drawn from the above study is that 
each coach in his respective community 
has to face his own problems. There ap- 
pears to be no uniformity on the ques- 
tions, mentioned above, and the treatment 
of the conditions varies greatly with in- 
dividual coaches. 

We all know that proper physical con- 
dition is a vital factor in producing good 
teams. It would seem then, that coaches 
might spend more time in the study of 
proper methods of handling important 
training problems. Proper morale plays 
an important part in good teams and fine 
physical condition plays an important 
part in good morale. 
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The National Athletic 


Trainers’ Association 


HE nationally known trainer, Ollie J. 

DeVictor, now at the University of 
Missouri, a regional director of the Na- 
tional Athletic Trainers’ Association, this 
month urges the trainers of colleges, uni- 
versities and high schools over the nation 
to become members of the recently organ- 
ized Trainers’ Association. Mr. DeVictor, 
who has trained outstanding football 
teams since 1911, including Pennsylvania 
State, Pittsburgh and Washington, sums 
up the purpose and aims of the new organ- 
ization as follows: 

1. To serve more capably the institu- 
tions in which we are employed. 

2. To improve our profession by ex- 
changing ideas among ourselves and to 
work in harmony and mutual respect. 

3. Insofar as possible, to standardize 
our work. 

4. To pledge ourselves to study and re- 
search so that each year we may bring to 
the attention of others any knowledge that 
may work to the good of our profession. 


All qualified trainers are cordially in- 
vited to join the organization. For spe- 
cifie qualifications and application blanks, 
trainers are invited to communicate with 
Mr. William Frey, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, National Athletic Trainers’ Associa- 
tion, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Stadium Construction 


(Continued from page 30) 


built under private contracts, have varied 
between $6.00 and $10.00 per seat, depend- 
ing on the architectural treatment. The 
Rockford, Illinois, stadium, which seats 


1,100, was erected for $30,000, including © 


erading and fencing. 

The stadium of the Scott High School of 
Toledo, Ohio, a concrete structure seating 
12,600, was erected for only $80,000. Gross 
receipts from this field were large enough 
to retire the bond issue by which it was 
financed, within five years. 

Maintenance costs for the Proviso sta- 
dium have been almost negligible, the 
structure itself having required the appli- 
cation of only two gallons of joint filler in 
the expansion joints during the past three 
years. 

While the Proviso stadium may be 
larger than that required by some schools, 
the same system may be followed using 
smaller units. Lower stands may be 
erected if desired and additional sections 
erected in the rear at a later date to bring 
them to the required height. In any case, 
regardless of size, the installation of safer 
and more comfortable permanent struc- 
tures will increase the attendance at home 
games. 
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VACATIONS ARE OVER 


—the athlete is back on the job, limbering up for the fall sports. 














































The first games of the season, however, have often a painful 
cftermath, producing— 


Stiff and Bruised Muscles 

Blisters, 
Strains, 
Painful Shoulders, 
etc. 


To such lesions apply a 
good, comfortably hot ap- 
plication of Antiphlogis- 
tine, in order to relieve 
pain, reduce inflammation 
and render the muscles 
more rapidly normal and 
limber. 


For grazed arms, knees, elbows, apply a first-aid Antiphlogistine dress- 
ing direct to the parts and bandage. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample to coaches, trainers and 
athletic directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


167 Varick Street . > : . - - - - New York 



























TRADE MARK 


SEND FOR NEW 


_— CATALOG 
RUBBER p 
ETERSEN & Co. 
WRESTLING MAT [PPT CLLT Tato 
COVERS 


PA. 











PHILADELPHIA, 
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0 
UP TO 500 l. INCREASE IN 
FOOTBALL ATTENDANCE UNDER 


FLOODLIGHTING 


A recent survey* of high school night football attests 
to the success of floodlighted interscholastic sports. 
Figures in this survey reveal that attendance increases 
at night games range from 50 to 500%. Players enjoy 





Weatiagneges ae chumt 
num closed-type floodlight ; 
...with hinged door feature. tacular 





Westinghouse AFA porce- 
lain en sane 4 gk type 
unit...for all sports. 


playing “under the lights’ 
.. crowds are larger.. 
ities become an integral part of the community life. 

Westinghouse makes available a complete line of 
floodlighting equipment designed for every specific 
sportslighting application . . 
dant light, plus efficient trouble-free performance at 
reasonable installation and operating cost. 

Consult your local Westinghouse Distributor, or ad- 
dress Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


. games are more spec- 
. and school activ- 


. units that provide abun- 


*From a survey of night football 
recently conducted in Alabama. 


WHEN YOU THINK or Lighting Es uipment THINK OF 
F he tls 








No. 1 


(above) 


No. 2 
(right) 


NATIONA 








i. Tackling Dummies 
c al por doubly pee ee 





Turnstiles click faster when you 
shut out “fence customers.” 
Equip your field with NA- 


TIONAL canvas field enclosures. They 
come in two heights 6’ and 6’ 6”. 


Indispensable for all types of offensive 
practice. No special attachments nec- 
essary. Made of extra stout army 
construction duck with all seams in- 


nished with or without filling and with 
handles if desired. 


Write for Prices and 
Descriptive Folder 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CoO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Comments on the 
Changes in the 1938 
Basketball Rules 


(Continued from page 19) 


court. The first team to score two points 
in the first overtime period, wins the game. 
If neither team scores two points, but if 
one team has scored one point by the end 
of the three-minute overtime period that 
team wins the game. If neither team 
scores in the first overtime period, addi- 
tional periods may be played under the 
same conditions. In Indiana we had two 
high schools that played seven overtime 
periods in our state tournament elimina- 
tions. This caused our Indiana High 
School Athletic Association to adopt the 
rule of shooting free throws after two 
overtime periods have failed to decide the 
game. Each boy is given one free throw 
and the team making the most out of five 
wins. 

The sixth change specifles that all jump 
balls must take place at least six feet from 
the nearest boundary line; that is, the 
jump-ball rule applied to the side lines 
last year now applies also to the end lines. 

The seventh change reads that the rule 
which forbids a player from being in his 
free-throw lane for more than three sec- 
onds is not to apply to a player who is in 
the half of his free-throw circle nearer the 
center, provided he does not have posses- 
sion of the ball. In other words, a player 
without the ball may stand in the outer 
half of his free-throw circle indefinitely, 
but as soon as he gets the ball, he is sub- 
ject to the three-second rule. If he is 
touching the free-throw line he is not in 
the outer half of the circle. 

The next change also tends to take 
the strenuousness out of the game for 
players by allowing teams to take five 
charged time-out periods; the players are 
to be notified by an official when they have 
taken their fifth time-out. Additional 
time-outs may be taken at the expense of 
a technical foul for each time-out, and 
these may be taken even though there is 
no emergency or no injury. Failure of an 
official to notify a team that it has taken 
its fifth time-out does not prevent calling 
a foul if a sixth time-out is taken. 

Change number nine states that, if a 
player in possession of the ball is touching 
or straddling the division line, he is to be 
considered in the back court, regardless of 
the direction from which the ball comes to 
him. If he dribbles the ball from the back 
court, the ten-seconds count continues as 
long as he is touching the floor on or 
behind the line. If he dribbles the ball 
from the front court, he is considered to be 
in the back court as soon as he touches or 
straddles the line, just as last year. If he 
receives a pass while touching or straddling 
the line, the foregoing applies in the same 
way. Under this new ruling there is one 
fact to bear in mind: On the line is in the 
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back court. This is a good clarification 
as the old rule was not clear. 

The last change reads that, if the ball 
is in the air on a try for goal when the 
signal sounds to end a period, subsequent 
touching of the ball by a team mate of the 
thrower nullifies the goal, but if such 
touching is done by a defensive player, 
the goal counts if made. 


A Survey of Night 
Football in Alabama 


(Continued from page 19) 


satisfied with our set-up and would not 
think of changing back to afternoon 
games. Our football program absolutely 
does not interfere with school work at all.” 

“Night playing has saved minor league 
baseball as well as high school football.” 

“We would not sell our lights for twice 
their cost. Many people can see games at 
night who could not see day games. At- 
tendance, spirit, and discipline are much 
better.” 

“It has improved our finances and made 
it some better for the operation of the 
school as it does not interfere with the 
day’s work when the games are held at 
night.” 

“A lighted field makes a far better type 
of school management than afternoon 
playing since all matters can be attended 
to after school before game time at night. 
When we were playing in the afternoons, 
the game usually started about the time 
school closed and therefore caused some 
trouble and noise around the building. 
Since experiencing both afternoon and 
night playing, I would be willing now to 
borrow money for lighting my field in case 
I didn’t have one.” 

“We have had a lighted field only one 
vear and, therefore, my experience has 
been somewhat limited.” 

“The 1937 playing season here was un- 
usually cold. We had our winter in the 
fall. But on the few good nights that we 
had, our attendance increased around 300 
per cent.” 

It appears that night football is popu- 
lar in Alabama. The number of schools 
playing the game at night has increased. 
Although the daylight game may still be 
preferred, those who administer athletics 
in many localities are giving consideration 
to those who support the school programs. 








FOR 22 BASKETBALL REASONS 


coy Koln | ten [ele)-): 
“OFFICIAL” SHOES 



































Look for the 


RED BALL 
trade - mark 


The increasing number of coaches who 
equip their teams with Ball-Band “Official” 
Shoes do so because they have found 
that these shoes really provide sure-footed, 
energy-saving speed that helps win 
games. They have checked and approved 
the 22 “Official” features—every one of 
which has a basketball reason. One very 
important feature is shown at the right— 
the new perfected ventilated cushion 
insole. The outsole is a special, self-clean- 
ing, non-slipping rubber. A special basket- 
ball last insures all-round support for the 
foot muscles. Your team deserves the help 
that the 22 features of “Official” Shoes can 
give them—write for full particulars. 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 
319 Water Street ¢ Mishawaka, Indiana 





NEW VENTILATED 
INSOLE 


Cross-section showing ven- 
tilated insole construction. 
The full-length sponge 
cushion is channeled, and 
holes in the insole coincide 
with the channels. In action, 
the compressing and expand- 
ing of the channeled cushion 
forces air through the insole 
—true air-conditioning. 
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SURVEY of night football in 

Kentucky will be published in the 
October issue. This study was made 
during the summer by Bernard E. Wil- 
son of Crab Orchard, Kentucky. 
Eighty-two coaches made a special re- 
quest of Mr. Wilson that the report 
be published so that they might re- 
ceive a copy. The Athletic Journal 
is pleased to co-operate with Mr. Wil- 
son in the distribution of his study. 





ATHLETIC INSURANCE 


Insurance available for those engaged in athletics. 

Costs are reasonable ranging from $1.25 to $10.00. 
Also a special policy for all students in private schools. 
Rain Insurance for athletic events 

Advance sale and expense policies 


For further particulars write, wire or phone 


CHARLES RINGER COMPANY 


7921 Exchange Avenue, Chicago 





Telephone, South Shore 0444 
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NO DANGER FROM NEEDLES 





with @zite-Filled Gym Mats 






Leading schools, colleges and gym- 
nasiums are standardizing on mats 
filled with OZITE Gym Felt. Made 
by the platen process . . . all danger 
from broken needle points and sharp 
bits of steel is eliminated. 

Not only is Ozite Gym Felt safer 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


and the Ozite 


substitutions. 


but, because it is made entirely of 
hair, it retains its springiness much 
longer and substantially reduces re- 
placement costs. 


For safety’s sake insist upon gym 
mats filled with Ozite! Guaranteed 
free from broken needles. Write for 
samples and complete information. 


Merchandise Mart, CHICAGO 


label on the cov- 
er protect you against 














SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MANUAL 


By SUPT. A. W. LARSON, SYKESTON, N. D. 


Complete information on such topics as: Costs, equipment, fundamentals, 
attack, defense, offense, shifts, formations, plays, tournaments, etc. 
Based on study and experiments. Sykeston played a 12 game schedule undefeated in 


winning the State title in 1936. 


A book for coaches, players and students of this new game. Contains over 40 dia- 


grams. Comprehensive and complete. 


Price, $1.00. 


“Larson Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football" 
By Supt. A. W. Larson 


The offensive nature of, and high scoring in, Six-Man Football make a Scorebook a 
necessity. Simple, complete, and accurate records can be kept by using this Score- 
hook. Enough space for 12 games. Price, $1.00. 


Both books for sale by: 


Lowe and Campbell, All Stores 


Northern School Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Colborn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston, N. D. 

















Che Cetra Bandage 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 


350 NORTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Place-Kicking and 
Drop-Kicking 


(Continued from page 22) 


both as to position and form. As drop- 
kicking depends on perfect ball-handling, 
on a perfect drop and on exact timing of 
the foot with the drop, it is essential that 
the kicker maintain his best balance, and 
be natural in his movements. Some 
coaches advocate that the kicker receive 
and keep the ball as low as possible to the 
ground for his drop, reasoning that there 
is less chance of the drop being bad with 
the short distance that the ball must travel. 
This may be true, but there is greater 
chance for the fine relationship between 
the timing of the kick, the drop and the 
general balance of the kicker being upset, 
so that this method is not recommended 
unless it happens to be natural with the 
kicker at hand. 

The kicker upon receiving the ball must 
learn, as the holder of a place kick must, 
to rotate the ball, so that he gets the lace 
in front. By practice he can attain so 
much speed in handling the ball that he 
can rotate the ball and get the proper hold 
on it while taking his steps for the kick. 

The hold on the ball is very important. 
Any method which allows the kicker to 
control the ball consistently in getting it 
to the ground and foot is satisfactory. 
However, I think that there is an advan- 
tage in holding the ball with two hands. 
Personally, I like the right hand on the 
top right side of the ball, the left hand on 
the lower left, so that, as the ball drops, 
direction is given by both hands. Some 
drop-kickers press the ball down with the 
right hand a little. The accuracy of the 
drop is all-important, as the ball must hit 
the ground in a vertical plane with the 
proper tilt and at the exact distance out 
from the body. 

No more than two steps should be used. 
The majority of drop-kickers use two 
steps, and again I recommend a slight hop 
in making the second step so that the 
kicker may get under the ball, and give 
better timing and force. 

The eyes must be kept down on the 
ball. Raising the eyes probably accounts 
for more poor kicks than any other one 
thing. If the eye remains on the ball and 
the ball drops a small distance away from 
the designated spot, the kicker will nat- 
urally adjust the swing of his foot so as 
to hit the ball properly. 

The follow-through should be straight 
through with as much pull eliminated as 
possible from the kicker’s natural form. 

Those are the fundamentals. They 
should be perfected by short, daily periods 
of practice. On the field, the practice may 
be accomplishel in the warm-up period, 
and ten minutes should suffice. The kick- 
ers should be worked with centers as much 
as possible, and most of the practice 
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snould be conducted close to the goal. 
When the kicker is consistent in form and 
accuracy, he should move back five yards 
at a time for each kick until he reaches 
his outside range, then move in close for 
a final kick to make sure that he will re- 
tain his original form, which might have 
been overlooked, as he was pressing for 
distance. 
opportunity to kick under scrimmage con- 
ditions. This is not only beneficial to the 
kickers, but creates confidence in the whole 
team in the use of this weapon. 

An important feature in the training of 
our drop-kickers has been the work that 
they have done in their rooms or off the 
practice field. If the boy spends five min- 
utes a day catching, rotating and holding 
the ball in the proper position, dropping 
the ball and kicking it for short distances 
at a waste basket, placed on a chair or 
table, he attains speed and accuracy of 
ball-handling and dropping, and timing of 
his foot so that he consolidates his form 
into a habit, which will pay dividends 
when he is called upon to execute his 
specialty under moments of stress. 

In both types of kicking, we have found 
the use of the kicking or box toe a con- 
siderable aid both as to accuracy and dis- 
tance. Drop kicks with the instep are 
not recommended. 

In conclusion, I believe that the next 
few seasons will see greater use of the 
place and drop kicks, for coaches are again 
realizing that here is a weapon which, de- 
veloped at no cost to the other depart- 
ments of the game, is capable of deciding 
many close games. 


Individual Football 
Rating System 


(Continued from page 14) 


is thirty-six inches from the ground. 
8. BLOCKING 

One attempt at each block and points 
awarded accordingly. 
9. TACKLING 

Same as blocking. 
10. ATTITUDE 

No test is given. Points awarded from 
records of manager and general observa- 
tion. 

In the specialties, there is a possible 800 
points of which 200 are required. In the 
essentials, 1200 points are possible and 800 
points are required. To make the squad, 
one must make a total of 1000 points. 
After the squad is picked, the ones with 
the highest ratings start the games. Of 
course we must remember that of all the 
tackles on the squad the two with the best 
ratings are the starters, and so on, for 
each position. This keeps each player on 


his toes and makes for fairness, diligent 
practice and conscientious efforts. 

During the season the tests are adminis- 
tered two days before the game. 


If we 
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BLOCKING EQUIPMENT 


that makes 





better teams 





FIGHTBACK 


. . Protection pad for both blocker and 
defensive player. Permits full speed 
blocking without danger of bruises. 
Weighs less than 10 pounds. Tailor 
made to fit legs and body. Designed 
and approved by leading coaches. 
Price $19.50. Blocking apron model 
$9.00. 





STANDBACK SPRINGBACK COMEBACK 
Standing cotton-filled Used for dummy scrim- The only dummy that picks 
dummy. eighs less than mage. Spring standard itself up. Saves time and 
60 pounds. cellent for lifts dummy up each time men. Players like to hit it. 


it is knocked down. Price 
on request. 


dummy scrimmage. Han- 
dles on top, bottom and 
sides. Price $10.06. Other 
models $9.00 and $12.00. 
Prices on request for spe- 
cial sizes and filler. 


Used especially for down 
field blocking. Portable 
Lifetime investment — may 
be traded in or rebuilt. 
JUMBO, 350 pounds, $66.00. 
ROLLO, 250 pounds, $55.00. 


Headquarters for football field equipment. Made by hes for ¢ h Among the many 
users of Gilman dummies are: Texas U., Alabama, Illinois, Ohio State, Louisiana State, 
Colgate, Fordham, Duke, Columbia, Detroit, Cornell, Southern Methodist, Yale, - 
Dartmouth, Princeton, MichigansState, Villanova, Temple, N. Y. U., Georgia Tech, Tennessee, 
Army, Auburn, Kentucky, Purdue, U. C. L. A., Penn., Florida, Mississippi, Navy, Northwestern, 
Ohio U., Minnesota, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Nevada, Utah, Texas Tech., Oklahoma, Mich- 
igan, South Dakota, Virginia and thousands of other schools. 

Pittsburgh Pirates, Chicago Cardinals, N. Y. Giants, Green Bay Packers. 





Other Famous Gilman Gear 


SNAPBACK . . Individual developer of good blocking without danger of injury. Self 
instructing. Recoil action .. the dummy that fights back. Suspended by patented 
endless elastic rings. Made in two models. Canvas, wool-filled or moulded cell-tite 
rubber. Prices on request. SWINGBACK .. Single chain suspension dummy for 
Warner play practice machine. Price $30.00. GOBACK . . Life-like appearance and 
action. Adjustable to any stance. Used for shoulder, dip and lift blocking. Price on 
request. CHARGEBACK . . Sponge rubber protection pads for Pan type charging sled. 
Price for two $30.00. TACKLING DUMMY (man type) . . Cotton-filled. Price $15.00. 
CYLINDER DUMMY . . Used in place of tackling dummy. Price $15.00. 


CELL-TITE SHEET STOCK available in any thickness from 1%” to 1”. 
panded CELL-TITE rubber made in U. S. 


All prices F.O.B. Gilman 


MARTY GILMAN 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


The only gas ex- 
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AWARD 
SWEATERS 
for Varsity Wear 


FOOTBALL 
Jorsoys—Foothall Pantsa—Hose 


BASKETBALL 


i || Shirts—Pants—Warm-Ups 
SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Knit Goods and Clothing fer Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 































MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


————y — = — - — 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
modern telescopic principle of operation . . . Oc- 
cupies minimum floor area when “nested” thus 
freeing valuable floor space for class use .. . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 
new gymnasiums . . . One hundred per cent 
“Medart” built by the oldest manufacturer of 
gymnasium apparatus, basketball backstops, 
lockers, lockerobes, playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 


Write for Catalog GS-2 





© NaeP om thie sho. & Aplee 


co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING 
3842 DERALB ST. » » & = » » » 
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play Friday, Monday is fundamentals and 
the day for new plays; Tuesday, scrim- 
mage; Wednesday, test day; Thursday, 
signal drill. 

The starters are picked Wednesday and 
everyone is convinced that we are start- 
ing our best. There is no difference of 
opinion. 

In teaching youth, we deem it essential 
that fair play be the watchword. In the 
judgment method of rating players, the 
coaches’ prejudices and the conflict of per- 
sonalities did not always insure fairness 
to the boy in his efforts at making the 
team. With the individual football rating 
system, fairness is not only taught but 
practiced to the mutual advantage of the 
players and coach. 


Suggestions for Unifying 
the High School Offense 


and Defense 
(Continued from page 16) 


the major concern is a terrific and low 
charge that forces the play whether a rua 


| or pass, and strips running plays for the 


secondary. 

Constant practice on pass defense is nec- 
essary, regardless of which defense is used, 
the prime concern being to rush the passer 
and have the secondary play like out- 
fielders, avoid being drawn out of position 
and play the ball entirely. 

For linemen in the five-man line, a four- 
point stance is desirable from which the 
boy can charge high or low to either side 
with all of his drive. No other stance 
lends itself to the distinct rushing game 
nearly so well, and a small boy can de- 


| velop a variety of charges from the stance 
| that will often offset his disadvantage in 


| gone out to the left. 


| ing for 2. 








size and weight. 





Defensive and Offensive 
Formations in Six-Man 


Football 


(Continued from page 13) 


which 1 gets the ball and carries it back 
of his own end, then laterals to 2. 

In Diagram 8, 1 passes to 2, who has 
Three goes out as a 
decoy on this play, cutting in and block- 
For a variation of this play, 2 
may serve as the decoy and 3 may get the 
pass. 

Diagram 9 shows a four-man line play 
with the center going out to get a for- 
ward pass from 2. 

In the four-man line of Diagram 10, the 
center goes out as a pass decoy. Three, 
instead of passing, feeds the ball to 1, who 
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Strapping and Bandaging 


(Continued from page 17) 


the upper arm and over the shoulder, al- 
lowing each to overlap the preceding one 
until the shoulder is covered as shown in 
Figure 6. 


The Thigh 


For bruises and pulled or strained ten- 
dons and muscles in the upper leg, cold 
applications should be used first for an 
hour or two before the swelling starts then 
hot applications. 

The exact spot of injury should be lo- 
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SUCH FEET MAY 
INFECT OTHERS 


Athiete’s Foot: 


ordinary case 





Athlete's Foot: 


neglected case 


Causative fungus, enlarged 
480 times. Photomicro- 
graph, taken in Dolge myco- 
logical laboratory, shows you 


trychophyton rosaceum. 


FEET like this teem with germs like this—the fungi which cause 
Athlete’s Foot. Allta-Co, Dolge odorless fungicide, diluted in 
10 parts of water, kills these fungi in less than 30 seconds. It is 
used in the Dolge Foot Tub and as a floor wash in many leading 
universities — is used as a preventive and treatment. Complete 
booklet on Athlete's Foot control, J98, send on request. 


Placards showing these illustrations and outlining personal 
hygiene program for Athlete’s Foot prevention sent free to 
college, prep school and high school coaches on request. 


ALTA-CO. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Conn. 
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= SMARTLY DRESSED TEAMS 
INSURE CAPACITY ATTENDANCE! 









Make your team a colorful winner by specify- 


ing SUNSHINE SATIN for their uniforms! 
w 
FOOTBALL SUNSHINE SATIN spells attractively outfitted 
teams! 
* e 
/ | SUNSHINE SATIN is fast becoming the Uni- 
BASKETBALL versal Uniform Fabric. It is durable, attractive, 
f light in weight and color-fast in high shades. 
/ SOCCER Make your team a ‘‘Winner’’ by specifying 
HOCKEY SUNSHINE SATIN for your new fall Uniforms. 
JACKETS 2 
Ask your dealer or write direct to us for com- 
EMBLEMS plete information. 





KAHNFAST SATINS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















A POPULAR-PRICED§® 


Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than the conven- 
tional Friction-Brake type. 







Approximately 66% lower price. ae 
within the reach of every gym. Man- 
ufactured and guaranteed Py “Medart” 
the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 
Write for complete details 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3542 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ACORN RAMS! = RTE 
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Basketball as Played Without 
the Tip-Off 
By Justin M. Sam Barry, 


University of Southern California 
(Originator of the tip-less game) 


and Everett N. Case, 
Frankfort, Ind., High School 
$1.00 per copy—while they last 
Send check or money order to Everett 
N. Case, Frankfort, Indiana. 


Attention 
Football and Basketball Coaches 


Would you like to earn 
$150-$250 in Cash 


for yourself or your high school 
athletic association? 





You can earn the cash for a few hours of your 
spare time this coming school year. 


Address Everett N. Case, 
Frankfort, Indiana, High School for complete 
information. 











PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Latest improved safety features. Made of 
select long leaf yellow pine understructure 
and cypress seat boards. Prices best on 
market. Get our delivered quotations. 
Winkler Portable Bleachers 
119 South 12th Street Baton Rouge, La. 














TENNIS AND SQUASH COACH 


Open for engagement 
Position wanted for fall, winter, spring, summer or 
year ‘round, at school, club or private > faaniiy. For- 
merly three ante a tennis club and eight years 
with a college. References furnished from former em- 


ployers, 
Co | invited. 


Athletic Jearess Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenweod Avenue, Chicago, I!!. 











cated by pressing for tenderness. Appl) 


an elastic bandage spirally about the leg, 


starting it below the injury and extend- 
ing it above. Apply with tension more 
tightly above and below the injury than 
on the injured part. Secure the edges of 
the bandage with two-inch adhesive tape 

In severe cases, use adhesive tape work- 
ing from below the injury upward. Over- 
lap the two-inch tape, as in the case of 
the bandage, but leave a gap of an inch 
in each strip. 


The Notre Dame System 
in High School 


(Continued from page 9) 


his hands on his knees, directly behind, or 
slightly to the right of the right guard. 

The right end takes his first step in a 
cross-over with the left foot. The second 
step is taken with the right foot to the 
right along the line of scrimmage. On the 
third count he lands in a three-point 
stance with his right hand on the ground. 
He will be about one and a half to two 
yards from his right tackle. 

The left end takes his first step, a cross- 
over, with the left foot. It is really not a 
step at all. He just moves his left foot 
over in front of the right foot. On the 
second count he brings his left foot back 
into its former position. On the third 
count he jumps off to the left with his 
right foot and lands on the line of scrim- 
mage in a three-point stance with his right 
hand down. He is about one to one and 
one-half yards from his left tackle. 

The shift to the left is executed in ex- 
actly the same manner with the first step 
being taken with the opposite foot from 
that of the right shift. Care must be 
taken that the fullback does not shift too 
far to the side each time. The ends must 
be careful that they do not line up back 
of the line of scrimmage, when the shift 
has been completed. 

Due to the over-shifting of the oppo- 
nent’s defense against the shift, the Notre 
Dame formation, with its balanced line, 
and the placement of the backs and ends 
is peculiarly adapted to spin plays to the 
weak side. 

I have tried to explain the methods 
that I am using in coaching my own high 
school team. I can only hope that there 
may be some worthwhile suggestions. No 
system is perfect. No coach can hope to 
win all the time. In the final analysis, 
the type of material with which he has 
to work decides the issue of winning or |os- 
ing championships. No coach enjoys los- 
ing games. And when that happens to 
me I am reminded of the words of the 
immortal Rockne: “Only one side can win. 
There isn’t room at the top for everyone. 
Don’t be over-ambitious. Merely do the 
best you can.” 
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STOP And COUNT! 


The yardage your teams gained in the football games 


last year. 


How many did they lose in penalties? 

Get the Penalty Saver Illustrated Rule Book for every 
man on your squad and guard against unnecessary loss 
of yardage in your games this year. 

Read what the men say who have already provided their 


squads with copies. 


Settles Arguments Regarding Rules 


“It is our belief that the Illustrated Rule Book 
is a great help. Many discussions have arisen 
among the players concerning the rules, and 
each time the argument has been ended by the 
use of the picture. We think the books really 
help.” 

A. P. Vincent, 

Faculty Manager of Athletics, 

State Teachers College, 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Penalties Prevented 

“Your 1937 Illustrated Football Rules Book 
has been of great help to our squad. I feel it 
has enabled them to play the game more intel- 
ligently and prevented many penalties.” 

Edward R. Cooper, 
Director of Athletics, 


Linden High School, 
Linden, New Jersey 


Effective and Economical Method of 
Teaching Rules 


“Your rules book is the most effective and 
economical method I have used in teaching the 
rules to the squad. The inexperienced boys find 
it particularly beneficial, due to the clearness of 
the illustrations.” 

F. G. Fox, 

Dept. of Athletics, 
Deposit High School, 
Deposit, New York 


Creates Interest in the Rules 


“We find your Illustrated Rule Book of im- 
mense value as it has created an interest with 
our boys and produced the necessary results due 
to its simplicity and briefness. I recommend 
this book very highly to high school coaches.” 

Jack Simmons, 


St. Francis High School, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Real Value to the Squad 


“Very clear and simple and of real value to 
a squad.” 
C. P. B. Jeffrys, 
Faculty Manager of Athletics, 
St. Georges School, 
Newport, R. I. 


Helpful in Physical Education Classes 


“Regarding your rule books, which I am using 
in teaching football in my Physical Education 
classes at Dwight Morrow High School, I can 
say in all sincerity that they are a very definite 
aid. Your illustrations and comments on the 
various fouls and violations are clear and I can 
recommend the rule books to all players and 
spectators alike for a better understanding of 
this great fall game.” 

W. J. Smith, Phys. Director, 


Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, N. J. 


Penalty Saver Illustrated Football Rule Book 
Compiled by 
PAUL SWAFFIELD (Eastern Football Official) 


AL McCOY (Football Coach, Colby College) 


Price Single Copy up to 11—25 cents each 


12 to 24 copies—20 cents each 


25 or more copies—15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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BASKETBALLGAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


it’s the pre-season study that insures the 





| 


Ward L. Lambert 


This —»> 
is what 
the book 
contains 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . 


SCaSONn’s SUCCESS 


Study Practical Basketball. 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on 
basketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 


ods that have brought success for years to 


brary, do so now. 


vv Vv 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Ty pes 
of Passes. 


Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 


Chapter III—Basket Shooting—/ts Importance—Habits— 
Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 


Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Technique 
of the Dribble. 


Chapter V—lIndividual Defense—General (Balance, 
Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness) —Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 

Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
System, Long Shot, Continuous Triangle) —Strategy of 
Offense. 

*Chapter ViIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Coe IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the books will 


New Price 


be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


* Loose leaf chapter on Play Without the Center Tip, written by Mr. Lambert, 


sent with the book. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
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Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 


.. 114 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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